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Valuable Premiums to the Friends 
of Holden’s Magazine. 


Whoever will send three subscribers to Holden’s 
Magazine, besides his or her own, shall be entitled, 
as a premium, to the Bound Volume of the Maga- 
zine, containing eight months of the year 1848.— 
This volume is bound in the best style in cloth, 
and is gilt-edged, gilt-backed and lettered. Any 
one, already a subscriber, who sends three subserip- 
tions, is entitled to the same premium. 

Whoever will send us aciub of twenty names 
and $15 shall be entitled, as a premium, to the 
Bounp Vo_umE For 1849. A full description of 
this valuable work will be found on the page fol- 
lowing the Editor’s Table. 

. B.—Those entitled to the Bound Volumes 
should not fail to give directions ig what way they 
wish them sent, as they cangatgo through the 
mails. No volumes will be se til this is done. 
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In order to prevent any further misapprehension, 
the publishers of Holden’s Magazine take this oc- 
casion to say that the Copy-ricut of all the arti- 
cles published in the magazine does not prevent 
their being copied into other publications, previded 
due credit is given. ‘The publishers are most happy 
to have the valuable contributions to the magazine 
sent through the length and breadth of the land by 
the newspaper press, and thus exert the broad in- 
fluence they merit ; and at the same time they trust 
that the justice and propriety of giving CREDIT to 
the magazine will be faithfully observed. They 
would also take this occasion to express their ap- 
preciation of the cordial sympathy in their enter- 
prise and the generofs* treatment so abundantly 
manifested by their brother editors throughout the 
United States. 

Editors entitled to Bound Volumes are requested 
to give direction in what way they shall be sent. 
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FACTS CONCERNING HOLD 


WORTHY OF 


L. What is beng done. 

1. Hotpen’s MaGazine, furnishing Seven Hun- 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- 
ter, closely printed, on beautiful calendered paper, 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with 
the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- 
pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 
the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- 
gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. 

3. The views from Nature are selected, for the 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- 
tions of the Past. 

4 A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- 
votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles. 

5. These Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable Tales, discriminating Reviews, accurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 


try. 
II. What has been done. 


1. Hoipen’s MaGazine, based on the sure 
foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- 
tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- | 
choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in aceerdance 
with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 
monument to the energy and skill of one mourned 
by many friends, it will retain the original title of 
HoLpDEN’s DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of circu- 
lation truly surprising, when the shortness of the 
time is considered. The circulation is constantly 
increasing with flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the 
People, and all :nay rely that it will live, and live 
a life of constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4. The religious, literary and political Press 
throughout the country are decided and even en- 
thusiastic in their praise of this periodical. We 
have room for only two extracts. 

From the N. Y. Tribune.—“ It is a Magazine of 
healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in 
its spirit and instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
as well as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 

*We can safely commend this Magazine to 
our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such a 
character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
people.”’—N. Y. Evangelist. 

5. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press. 


III. What will be done. 


This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
appearing in the following particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will be so much improved, 
that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 
vanced in quality n per cent. 

2. The Articles will have a more positive and | 
distinctive character, even, than hitherto. 

3. A complete System will be introduced into | 
the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- 
delity and order. ‘ 

4. Among the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 
ume, which commences with the July Number, 
1850, will be published a Tale, entitled ‘‘ The End 
@ it,” by“ Pacares STEPHEN ;”’ pronounced by 
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| discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 


moral excellence, containing scenes of thrilling in- 


| terest and passages of touching sentiment. 


5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 


titled ‘“* Uses and Abuses,”’ has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 


6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 


ticisms on American PAINTINGS and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN ARTISTS, Will be furnished 
before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 


valuable DePARTMENT OF THE FINE Arts. 
The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 
Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 


reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 


prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 
practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 


gressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 
| homes and to the hearts of the American People— 


welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 
loved for itself. 

It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so small a price. It can be done 
only by having an immense circulation. 

Lovers or Goop READING! now is the time to 
secure the object of your regard. The enterprise 
is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
a first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. Is it not 
your part to take it? Let us see ‘‘ what will be 
done’ by you. A list of 100,000 subscribers is our 
standard—** Tue CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
RICHEST IN MarreER,” our motto. 





The terms are 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 
the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each 
subscriber, and for every list of 15 names a free 
copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughout the United States 
are respectfully solicited to act as agents in obtain- 
ing subscribers. They will be allowed a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. 

2 Letters should be addressed to ‘‘ HoLpEN’s 
MaGazine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York,” 
and post-paid in all cases. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 


Epitors aND PROPRIETORS. 





Epitors who will publish the above Prospectus 
from one to six times, according to the circulation 
of their papers, and notice the Magazine monthly, 
will receive a Bound Volume of Holden’s for the 
year 1849, and an exchange for the coming year. 
It is specially desired that only those papers be 
sent in which the Prospectus or Notices appear, as 
magazines are compelled to pay postage on ex- 
changes. 

As each number is STEREOTYPED on account of 
the great demand for back numbers, missing num- 


| bers can be supplied when ordered, but will be de- 


ducted from the time for which payment has been 
received. . 
Bound Volumes can no longer be sent by mail, 
and Editors who have published the Prospectus, 
and those ordering bound books, must send instrue- 
tions how they shall be forwarded. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Te day has set, and we trust set for ever, | tended forhim. He did not know the people. 
in which royalty, ensconced behind the fic-| His great error was that he had no confidence 
tion of a “divine right,” can trample on all | in the people; he did not cast himself unre- 


morality unrebuked, and set all justice at de- 
fiance unquestioned. 


Deeds, which, when | he withdrew himself from them, exalted him- 


servedly on their affection and their honor; 


committed by common men, are stamped as | self above them, rejected the love they offered 


in by kings under the name of pardonable 
foibles. In these latter days oppression is 
called oppression, and cruelty called cruelty, 
whether skulking in the dens of poverty or 
stalking in the palaces of royalty. Kings are 
judged according to their deeds, and not ac- 
cording to their power. Hence in regarding 
the character of Louis Philippe, the eye must 
not be blinded by the dazzle of kingship, nor, 
on the other hand, be affected by sympathy 
with fallen and exiled greatness. If we can 
separate the’man from the king, we shal! find 
much to approve in the character of Louis 
Philippe. He was the moral son of a most 
immoral father; he was the faithful husband 
in a court where fidelity was esteemed a weak- 
ness; he was a kind and generous father; he 
was neither made effeminate by prosperity, 
nor irresolute by adversity—he was brave and 
self-reliant in both. But prosperity did not 
develope benevolence towards his people, for 
adversity had not taught him sympathy. He 
had been poor himself, but he had not learnt 
to sympathize with poverty in others. He 
had been robbed of rights and privileges, but 
the deprivation did not lead him to respect 
the rights and privileges of others. He had 
studied liberty in the land of the free, and had 


heard the wants and wishes of the people | heeded by all. 





outrageous crimes, can no longer be indulged | him, betrayed the confidence they manifested 


in him, entrenched himself in Paris fortifica- 
tions, and trusted to his own cannon. He 
had no faith in human nature. It was his 
misfortune that he had never been under the 
influence of disinterested, high-toned virtue. 
Coldly calculating himself, he esteemed others 
equally selfish. His morality was mere pru- 
dence, and his virtue nothing but policy. He 
had not the first spark of enthusiasm. His 
heart was cold, his sympathies lifeless. All 
that he did was the result of a selfish, sordid 
calculation. He made no friends, for he loved 
no one himself, and he showed no traits which 
would inspire love in others. Hence he went 
into exile with no devoted attendants in his 
train, and left no weeping mourners behind, 
Placed in a position where he might have ele- 
vated a nation, educated millions, developed 
the hidden resources of a country, and made 
France a happy, prosperous, united, and re- 
publican state, he was satisfied to employ his 
unequalled resources in the filling of his own 
coffers and the aggrandisement of his own 
household. The hour of trial came and he 
was left desolate. He had trusted in fortifi- 
cations and they proved fallacious. 


The great lesson to be learnt from the life 
of Louis Philippe is one whieh should be 
It teaches us that we are not 


from the people themselves, Providence had | to “live unto ourselves ;” that gifts are grant- 
led him through remarkable experiences and | ed us not for our own upbuilding, but for the 


strange vicissitudes, that when called to be 


elevation and happiness of ‘others; and that 


the “citizen king,” he might know and win the greater the privileges, the heavier the re- 
the heart of the people—but alas! he had | sponsibility and the more urgent the demand 


never learnt the lesson which Providence in- | for disinterested philanthropy. 
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THE END OF fT. 


BY ERASTUS STEPHEN. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Durine the progress of some months sub- | 
sequent to the date of our last chapter, se- 
veral changes have occurred. Mr. De Lancey’s | 
business affairs became such, as to cause his 
removal to the west, and his mother had re- 
moved with him. Thus Mr. and Mrs. Wil-| 
mot, were deprived of their nearest relatives 
residing in the city. 

As might be supposed, the habits of the 
former had continued growing worse. Drink- 
ing had become an habitual thing,in no qual- 
ified sense. Necessarily therefore, his atten- 
tion to business became less assiduous, and 
ere long it was rumored, that he was not so 
diligent a student, nor so successful a lawyer. 
Thus he was fast losing the reputation which 
he had onee so richly deserved, and with so 
great difficulty acquired. Before long he did 
not hesitate to drink publicly, and was not | 
infrequently seen under the influence of | 
liquor. Consequent upon this, was a loss of | 
self-respect, and the esteem of friends. 

Judge Wilmot, had heard occasional un- 
favorable rumors. But in all his son’s visits, | 





and his own to him, he had never seen any ex- 
cess, and while therefore he carefully conceal- | 
ed these rumors from his wife, he strove to 
think that they were false, or greatly exag- 
gerated. | 


Such a 


| 


It was a cold December night. 
night, as makes the rich thank God for shel- 
ter, and the poor huddle more closely around 
their apologies for fires, vainly striving, by 
keeping close to each other, to imagine them- 
selves warm, wondering how they shall live 
the winter through, and praying God for the | 
speedy coming of summer, when the sun | 
will keep them warm, without charge for | 
fuel. 

A faint light glimmered from a chamber ian | 
Mr. Wilmot’s dwelling. It proceeded from a | 
shaded lamp, upon a table by the bedside, on 
which besides, were phials, teaspoons, cups | 
and all the paraphernalia of the siek room. | 
The luxurious bed, would have invited health 
to its soundest repose, but it afforded none to | 
the little sufferer, who was stretched weak 
and helpless upon it, and ever and anon toss- | 
ing from side to side, in all the restlessness | 
and pain of parched and burning fever. | 

Mr. Wilmot sat in a ehair by the bedside, | 
his eyes fixed upon the sick one, intently, | 
anxiously. It was his darting child, his eldest, | 
his golden-haired Mary. Oh, how he loved | 
her! And now that she was sick, how! 


very warm. 


that love seemed to increase with every hour 
and moment! 

It had been a violent illness of three days, 
and during the whole time he had remained 
at home, entirely sober. The fever had 


reached its height; she had been delirious, 


and even now her mind was not entirely free 
from wandering, for as her father watched, 
the death-like silence of the sick room was 
disturbed by a faint muttering, and as he list- 
ened, he caught the words, “ What makes you 
crv so,ma? Father will be home very soon. 
Don’t ery, dear mother.’ 

There was a volume of meaning in those 
few words, and Mr. Wilmot read every page, 
word and letter. He thought in an instant, 
to what she had alluded. He imagined the 


scenes through which her mind was wander- 


ing. He realized then as he had not before, 
how much his wife, loving, true-hearted, and 
uncomplaining, might have suffered on his 
account. And so he would have thought on, 
had he not been at this moment interrupted 
by Mrs. Wilmot’s entrance. 

* How is Mary, Frank ? she whispered soft- 
ly, coming to the bed side. 

“T see no change.” 

Anxiously Mrs. Wilmot listened to her 
heavy breathing. Then she bathed the 
burning brow, and hands, and felt the quick 
throbbing pulse. 

By degrees her breathing became more re- 
gular, and then she awoke. 

“ Drink ? mother !” 

Mrs. Wilmot gave her some lemonade. It 
was nectar to her fevered lips, for she had 


| . * s > 
been dreaming of a visit to. her grandfather’s 


the last summer. Near the house was a 
beautiful spring of clear, cold water. She had 
been rambling in the woods, and the day was 
She was returning home, tired 
and thirsty, and when she caught a sight of 
the spring she ran towards it, and threw her- 
self down upon the green grass; but as soon 
as her lips had touched the cool bubbling 
water, it sank away in an instant, into the 
ground. The green grass became a hot dry 
heap of sand, the sun beat scorchingly upon 
her, and the house seemed so distant, she 
could never reach it. 

“ How do you feel, my child ?” 

“Oh better, mother; a great deal better. 
That pain has all gone.” 

“Oh I’m very glad, Mary. 
sleep if I could.” 

Mrs. Wilmot smoothed the pillows, again 
bathed her brow and hands, and then left the 


I would try to 








waited a few moments, but none came, and 
then she remembered both were out. 

“What did you wish, Mary ?” 

“T was going to send one of the girls upon 
an errand.” 

“What is it? Ill go.” 

“Oh it does not matter very much. I can 
wait.” 

“But I would rather go than not. The 

walk will do me good.” 

She did not press the point, but told him 
she wished to get a prescription compounded, 
and that it would be well to get some fresh 
lemons. 
his daughter noticed him. 
going. pa ?” 

“ Of an errand for mother, and you, Mary.” 

“Well, you'll come right back, won’t you, 
pa, for it seems to me, as if I shouldn't ‘live 
all night, and I can’t bear to have you away 
long.” 

The tears came to Mr. Wilmot's eyes, and 
his voice faltered as he replied, 

“T’ll only be gone a moment, Mary.” 

The druggist’s was but a short distance off, 
he needed to be absent but a few minutes. 
His wife was alone in the house, and yet her 
anxiety for her sick child was so absorbing, 
that when the time for Mr. Wilmot’s return 
had been long passed, she did not feel lonely. 


“Where are you 


But as minute after minute went by, and he | 


still did not come, she began to grow fearful 
and anxious. It had been more than she 
could well bear, to watch by the bedside of a 
darling child, and now, when perhaps that 
child was dying, to watch in the house alone, 
her husband absent, and why she knew not, 
was agonizing. It was a little past nine when 
Mary awoke again. “Where is pa, mo- 
ther ?” 

“He hasn’t come in yet, Mary.” 

“Oh, TI am sv sorry! He said he would 
come right home. I wish I could see him, for 
I’m afraid, if he does not come soon, I shall 
not see him at all. You don’t know what a 
beautiful dream [ve had, ma. I thought I 
saw an angel above my bed. He was all in 
white, with wings, and had a harp in his| 
hand, and kept beckoning to me. Then he | 
pointed way up high, ma, and T looked and 
saw a beautiful city. And the angel had just 
such a face as you will have, when you meet 
me there, for ma, it was Heaven, 1 know it 
was. Oh! I do wish father would come.” 

Mrs. Wilmot’s tears rushed scalding, and 
in torrents to her eyes, and she could searce- 
ly refrain from violent sobbing. At this mo- 
ment she heard some one upon the stairs, and 
she hastened to the door, but it was only one 
of the servants who had just come home. | 
She called her, and then, as the thought had _ 
flashed upon her mind, that that dream might | 


He was just leaving the room, when | 





The End of It. . 647 


bedside to ring the bell for a servant. She | 


have been a true forewarning, she resolved 
instantly what to do, for the emergency had 
made her resolute. She threw on a bonnet 
and shawl very hastily, and then came to the 
bedside. 

“ Mary !” 

“ What, ma ?” 

“Tam going out for a moment. Bridget 
| will stay with you until I come back.” 

“Must you go, ma ?” 

“T must, my dear child. 
but I shall be home soon.” 

The physician’s residence was but a short 
‘distance off, and she first went there. “Is 
Dr. R—— at home?” she asked the ser- 
vant. 

‘““ No, ma’am, but he will be directly.” 

“ Will you tell him to call at Mr. Wilmot’s, 
34 B st., immediately ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

As she left the house, she felt that to find 
her husband, she could then have gone any- 
where. But she knew not where to go, and 
was returning home, when she noticed the 
light from a drinking establishment upon a 
corner. A strong impulse seized her, to look 
in at the door, to see if he might not be 
there: without further thought, she obeyed 
it. 


I'm very sorry, 


| 





As soon as Mr. Wilmot had finished his er- 
rand at the druggist’s, he went to a fruit store 
a little further on. It happened to be closed, 
and while standing for a moment, thinking 
where to go next, “he saw opposite, a saloon 
|which he had frequently visited, and the 
thought struck him, that he would be able to 
get what he wanted there, and thus be able 
to return sooner. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Wilmot ®” said the pro- 
prietor, from behind his brilliantly lighted, and 
well furnished bar. 

“Good evening, Mr. Waterhait ?” 

“ What’ll you have, sir?” 

“ Not anything to drink, I believe. My lit- 
| tle child is very sick, and I wanted to get two 
or three lemons for her. Could you accom- 
modate me ?” 

“Oh certainly—certainly, sir,” and he took 
down a number of very fine ones, which had 
adorned his inverted wine glasses. 

Mr. Wilmot selected, and paid him for 
some. But the change was just the price of 
a glass of brandy, and sick and tired as he was, 
it seemed to him that nothing could benefit 
him so much, 

“T believe I'll take a little brandy, Mr. Wa- 
| terhait.” 
| “Tt will do you good, Mr. Wilmot. You 
look really unwell. I've some Cogniac here, 
‘that is most superb liquor.” 

It was but a moment’s work, to pour out 
‘the dram, and drink it. But the trouble did 
not end here. For three days he had drank 
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nothing, the brandy was uncommonly good, 
and his system was in a state to be affected 
by it immediately. His appetite clamored 
for more, and he had hardly reached the door 
before he returned. 

“ That is most exeellent brandy. I think I 
must try it again.” 

The decanter was handed him, and he pour- 
ed out a very large dram, and drank it, and 
then a smaller one, and turned to go. But 
the fumes of the liquor had already ascended 
to his brain. He staggered, and was just able 
to reel towards a chair, into which he dropped, 
perfectly unconscious. 

“T rather think your sick child will miss 
you to-night,” was the sympathizing reflec- 
tion of Mr. Waterhait, when he had left his 
bar, in the absence of customers, and seated 
himself by the stove. Mr. Waterhait was of 
asomewhat philosophical turn of mind, and 
this reflection uttered aloud, suggested others. 
“This liquor selling is queer business,” con- 
tinued he, as he leaned forward, resting his 
chin upon one hand, and describing numerous 
uncouth geometrical figures in the stove 
ashes with a poker. “Seems to me when I 
had my snug little store in Chatham street, I 
was a great deal comfortabler, than I am now. 
To be sure, [ didn’t take in more than half so 
much money, but somehow it satisfied me 
better, and stayed longer. Betsy used to be 
always cheerful, and only occasionally cross, 
But now, she’s always, (I don’t believe she’s 
within hearing; if she had been, I should ha’ 
heard her,) cross, and her cheerful days are 
like what the Bible says about cherubims’ 
visits, far and few between. I wonder if she 
ever drinks? I vow, [ll ask her some day, 
when I feel bold. But I do make handsome 
profits though. And that’s it. Money's the 
mainspring of the Waterhait watch. Let's 
reckon. A good keg of brandy costs from 
ten to fifteen dollars. Then when I’ve recti- 
fied it with about a third more water, and put 
in a few things to sanctify its taste,and make 
it medicinal, it’s pure Cogniace at sixpence a 
glass, and that’s a good profit. I wonder how 
much pure liquor there is in New York? 
Wonder if pure liquor would save it any more 
than pure men did Sodom? I feel a few 
twitches of something. Conscience, may-be, 
once in a while, but then if I didn’t rectify, 
somebody else would. Why Mr. Wilmot, 
(Lord ! How sound he sleeps.) if the contents 
of your stomach were analyzed, you would 
be astonished. But then, ’ve got a license, 
to sell for the publie good, and I'm sure the 
Mayor and Aldermen ought to know what 
the public good of tue city is. So I’m a pub- 
lic benefactor, lam. Why, I never thought 
a’ that’afore. But”—and Mr. Waterhait rose 
in the midst of his reflections,“ I don’t believe 
any more are coming, for public good, to- 
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| night, and I might as well shut up. I wish 
/you would wake up of yourself, Mr. Wilmot, 
for you're a good customer, and I don’t like 
to disturb you.” 

Mr. Waterhait walked to the front of the 
room to close his shutters. Just then a fe. 
male came softly and timidly in, and stood 
just over the threshold of the door. She 
was a beautiful woman, but her face was ver 
sad. Her dress was somewhat Fini | 
and her bonnet and shawl seemed to have 
been thrown on very hastily. 

“Well, my dear, what will you have? 
asked Mr. Waterhait. 

“Is that gentleman’s name Wilmot?’ was 
her reply, seeming not to notice the insulting 





| familiarity of the question. 


“ Yes, my dear; but he’s a married man.” 

“ And I am his wife,” and Mrs. Wilmot 
gave him one glance, before which he fairly 
cowered. She was bent upon one purpose, 
and immediately hurried to her husband, who 
was still slumbering soundly, and touching 
him upon the shoulder, spoke gently, “ Mr. 
Wilmot! Mr. Wilmot !” 

“ Wh—wh—what do you want? Let me 
alone, will you?” and again he would have 
fallen asleep, but again his wife spoke,— 
“Frank! dear Frank, do speak to me—do 
speak to me, Frank.” 

There was something in that voice, which 
thrilled to his inmost soul. He half recover- 
ed from his stupidity,—and opening his eyes, 
stared at his wife with a look of drunken sur- 





prise. 

“Why, Mary! How came you here.” 

Mrs. Wilmot leaned forward, and said ina 
low tone, “ Frank! your child is dying.” 

“What? Great God, what did you tell 
me?” and so startled was he, by the words, 
that he rose like lightning, from his seat, and 
rushed to the door. Once in the street, he 
never had been more sober in his life, and he 
rather flew, than walked or ran, to his home. 
He seemed hardly a moment in reaching it, 
and opening the door, hurried up stairs, into 
the sick chamber. 

Mary had been lying there, wonderiug why 
her mother had left her too, and why her 
father had stayed away so long, instead of 
coming directly back, as he said he would. 
And then she seemed to hear the music of 
sweet voices, and te see strange visions flit- 
ting before her. Then she thought of dying, 
and in that there was nothing sad, only that 
it would be hard to leave father, mother, and’ 
her little brother, whom she loved so fondly. 
All at once the door opened, and her father 
entered the room. 

“ Why, where have you been, pa? What 
made you stay so long ?” 

* He came to the bedside, and took her 





hand, and as he looked into her angelic face, 











which seemed fairly radiant with the light of 
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| you, Frank? and be kind to pa and ma for 


Heaven, he thought that never had his Mary, | my sake.” 


his first born, and dearly beloved, seemed so 
beautiful as then. 


“Why, where are you going, Mary? You 
won't stay away leng, will you, and I don’t 


“Come here, ma!” said she, as her mother | want you to go to-morrow, for [’ve got such 


entered. She gave her her other hand, and 
they remained in silence, for their hearts were 
too full for utterance. So absorbed were 
they, that they did not hear the doctor’s step 
upon the staircase, and as he entered, the 
sight almost unmanned even him, to whom 
death-bed scenes were as “ twice told tales.” 

“I’m glad to see you, doctor,” said Mary, 
and then her parents for the first time noticed 
him. , 

He went to the bed-side, and took the hand 
which she offered him, and anxionsly and in- 
tently watched the beating pulse. He laid 
his hand upon the brow, but it was cold. The 
fever had spent it’s fury, but it’s work was 
done. He drew a long, and to the anxious 
parents, an ominous breath. 

“Tell me what you think. I can bear it, 
if mother can. Tell me, dear doctor! I 
won't be afraid.” 

“My dear little girl, I can do nothing for 
you. You may live through the night, and 
you may not live an hour. God’s will be 
done.” 

“Yes; God’s will be done. I wish you 
would pray to Him, doctor, that he will keep 
my dear parents from feeling too sorry, when 
I go to Heaven.” 

The physician knelt by the bed-side, and 
commended the pure spirit of the dying child 
to it’s God and Father. The half-suppressed 
sobs of the mother, and the long and distress- 
ed breathing of the father, to whom a flood 
of tears would have been relief, mingled with 
the prayer that seemed to come from lips that 
talked with God. When he had ended, know- 
ing he could be of no further service, he gave 
a few directions to Mrs. Wilmot, and prepared 
to leave. “Good-bye, my dear child: God be 
with you,” and he pressed her hand, and Mary 
drew down his face to hers, and kissed him 
with her “ Good-bye, doctor.” 

The sound of his footsteps died away, and 
now, that hope was gone, in silence and sad- 


| a beautiful village to show you, which Uncle 
| Harry sent me.” Again Mary kissed him, and 
his father took him away. 

| Father!” said she, when he had returned ; 
|“I would like to say a very few words to 
you.” Mrs. Wilmot stepped from the room, 
for a moment, and she continued. “ You will 
forgive what I say, I know, pa, and I hope 
you will think of it when I’m dead. I want- 
ed to ask you if you would not give up drink- 
ing? You may wonder how I know it, but I 
do, for I’ve seen mother look very sad some. 
times, and I’ve asked her why, and she would 
not tell me. And so I’ve watched you and 





her, and whenever you have been drinking 
you don’t seem like father to me, and mother 
feels very sad. You'll forgive what I say, 
won’t you, pa? and when you think of me, 
think what I asked.” 

Mrs. Wilmot returned at this moment, and 
again they awaited death. “I’m going, mo- 
ther. Please lift me in the bed.” Mrs. Wil- 
mot did so. “ Will you sing that hymn you 
love so much, ma?” In a voice sweet, but 
tremulous from emotion, Mrs. Wilmot sang 
“The Star of Bethlehem.” “Kiss me, mo- 
ther,” said Mary, when the hymn was ended, 
“Dear mother, good-bye.” Then her father 
bent over her: the strong man was bowed 
down, and although he received her kiss with 
apparent calmness, his heart was well nigh 
broken. Then her eyes closed, her lips moved 
slightly, and a smile, like the answer to an 
angel’s welcome, rested like a halo upon her 
face, as the spirit, like a bird of passage, flew 
from the cold climate of earth, to the glad 
bowers and sunlight of Heaven. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tart is a blessed provision of Providence, 
in this world of sorrow, that the most grievous 





ness, the anxious parents awaited the coming | heart-wounds may be healed by the lapse of 


of the grim messenger. 
“ Mother! I must see little Frank, before I 


/time: so that, as the sad circumstances ac- 
_companying affliction are removed or changed, 


die.” |t was her younger brother, who was’ or from familiarity exert a less powerful ef- 
sleeping in another room as soundly as if no-/ fect, the sundered heart-strings again fasten 
thing was occurring. Mr. Wilmot left the upon new objects of affection, or entwine old 
room, and in a moment returned with him.— ones more closely. 
He lifted him upon the bed, and his sister) His daughter's death had been a terrible 
kissed him with impassioned fondness. ‘blow to Mr. Wilmot. But gradually he re- 
“Why, what’s the matter, sister? How) covered from its more stunning effects, and 
white you look! You'll be well in the morn-| then cherished her memory as a bright and 
ing. won't you?” | beautiful image, and never forgot her dying 
Maury kissed him again, and again. “You request. *t: 
must be a good boy when I’m gone, won't! ‘To comply with it required a struggle—a 
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eat struggle; but he made it,and day after | drink!” and drink he did, when the toast to 
FA passed, yet still his cups were untasted. | which he was to respond was given. 

After the first few days, he found his health; “Mr. Wilmot! shall we hear from you?” 
improving, and he went to his business with | and all eyes turned toward him, as he arose. 
a better relish, and everything was favorable Designedly brief, his speech was nevertheless 
for the reacquirement of the practice and repu- | rich in material, and happily delivered, and the 
tation he had lost. applause at its conclusion pronounced it one 

His wife did not fail to perceive the change. | Of the happiest efforts of the evening. 

From the deep depths of her soul she rejoiced | ‘The speech was ended, but not so was the 
at it,and thought that possibly the dark cloud | thirst for drink. Such an appetite is not 
of Providence which had overeast them might | overcome by a short struggle, and now that 
after all have been big with the rain-drops of fresh fuel was added to its dying embers, it 
blessing. Mr. Wilmot’s evenings were now | #g@'n blazed brightly up. He drank moder- 
spent at home, and he again seemed as in for- ately that evening, and when he returned 
mer days. ome, it was only to recount with an uncom- 


i'mon flow of spirits, the occurrences of t 
Thus had several months elapsed, when, nitelie _— he 
on a certain dav received an invitation _ : - 
upon a certain day, he ree . . | But the next day, his spirits were depressed. 
to a-dinner, given by a society of long exist- | 
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ence and deservedly high reputation, The | 
invitation also contained a request that he | 
would respond to one of the regular toasts 
of the evening. It was a very gratifying in- 
vitation, and he accepted it with great plea- 
sure. At the appointed hour he was present. 
The festive board was graced with every deli- 
cacy, the lights shone dazzlingly upon the 
costly service, and gave a more beautiful hue 
to many a rich decanter of choicest wine. 


The society was composed mainly of emi- | 


grants from the Eastern states, and the dinner 
was in commemoration of the fortitude evin- 


ced by their self-denying forefathers in the | 


cause of Right. The temperance reform, the 
Washingtonian phase of it, had at this time 
begun. In all the gathered might of an en- 
slaved manhood, manacled men had risen up, 


broken off their fetters, and given to the world | 


another illustrious example of self-denial. In 
the full blaze of its triumph, when its anthems 
were wafted upon every breeze, and its songs 


of deliverance went swelling up from every | 


vale, and hill-top echoed them back to hill-top, 
this annual celebration was given, to com- 
memorate the trials of a self-denying band, 
who had done all, dared all, suffered all, for 
the Bible, Truth and God. 

The burden of the repast was ended, and 
then “ the self-denial of the Pilgrim Fathers” 


was remembered in the wine cup, and the| 
“clergy of New England” was drank in flow- | 


ing bumpers. All this while Mr. Wilmot had 
been weighing the question, “ Shall I drink or 
not?” “ Don't drink !” said conscience, * there 
is danger.” “Don’t drink!” said his better 
judgment. “Drink! drink! be a man,” said 
the tempter. “How strange it seems that 
you should drink cold water, when all around 
are drinking wine—even that venerable cler- 
gyman just opposite, that doctor just above 
you, who should know whether or not it is 
injurious, that gray-headed lawyer, who is a 
wan of such excellent judgment—drink! | 


They were so when he urose, and still more 
when he had gone to his office : and the depres- 
sion was accompanied by a hankering for 
stimulus. It happened that there was an un- 
/usual amount of business to be done that 
| day. It must be done, but could not be, with 
| his then feelings. After waiting in the office 
'a short time, and trying to bear upas well as 
| he could, but all to no purpose, he went out 
| and drank a glass of brandy. It satisfied his 
| craving, braced up his system, and he return- 
ed a temporarily well man. 

Need we go on, and detail what, with the 
names and places changed, is the experience 
of every inebriate? Shall we relate how each 
indulgence was succeeded by a depression, 
requiring a regular increase of stimulus to 
dispel it? Shall we relate how soon his 
quick sighted, and loving wife, discovered his 
relapse? Shall we attempt to speak of her 
unutterable sorrow, at seeing her bright hopes 
so soon blasted? It will suffice to say, that 
two months from that time, Mr. Wilmot was 
| more than ever confirmed in his previous in- 
| temperate habits. As a necessary result, he 
| became inattentive to business, less and less 
attached to his home, and more careless of his 
company. 








CHAPTER XI. 


A PreRtop had come, resembling that of 
1835. A time, when the slow, sure, old- 
fashioned way of getting rich was found to 
be no way at all. Men must run and jamp, 
who before had walked with fear and trem- 
ling. As much money was to be made in 
sixty days, as had required sixty years, in the 
dull, sleepy days of business. It was a time 
when speculation ran high—when Eldorados 
of wealth were daily sought, and, (it was 
said) discovered—when cities were plotted, 
built, and purchased, in imagination or on pa~ 
per, by the tens and hundreds. 








There was, for example. the Metropolitan 
Grand Union Manufacturing Company. Its 
stock consisted of five thousand shares, at a 
hundred dollars per share. It was to manu- 
facture cotton, cloth and kerseymere, oil 
cloth and ealico: starch from potatoes, and 
sugar from the sugar-tub: to be driven by | 
steam, wind, water, and if possible, by light- 
ning, and quadruple all moneys invested, 
in less than ten months after commencing 
operations. 

Then there was the Mutual Benevolent | 
Morus Multicaulus Company. The services | 
of some half dozen professors of the theory 
and practice of silk worms, had already been 
secured. A hundred acres were green with 
trees. The silk worms were at work, and so 
were the machines. India merchants had al- 
ready began to tremble at the success of the 
tremendous association, which had no connec- 
tion with any concern over the way, across 
the water, in China. And while the work- 
men were busy in drawing silk from the co- 
coons, the projectors of the enterprize were 
equally busy, in drawing money from the 
pockets of enterprizing men. 

Besides these, there were daily sales of 
rare building and water lots. They were all 
marked off, colored and numbered. The 
purchaser of the former having spent the ut- 
most farthing of his hard-earned money, al- 
ready saw himself the owner of some dozen 
or two houses, and as many stores, and the 
finest of each occupied by himself. The buyer 
of the latter, could be rowed out upon the 
East River, and letting down a twenty feet 
pole, feel as it tovched the bottom, the very 
loftiest emotions of pride and pleasure at the 
reflection—* This is my own, my” purchased 
“ Jand.” 

In addition to these, and ten thousand oth- 
er bubbles, there was the contemplated city 
of Athens, whose site had already been se- | 
lected in one of our Western States. It was | 
destined in ten years to equal New York, and | 
in ten more, to surpass London. And a very | 
tempting city was Athens, as it appeared upon | 
the map. It had a Court House here, a City 
Hall there, and a Museum over the way. 
Here was a Fountain, surrounded by a Park, | 
there a Park, without any Fountain, and a lit- | 
tle farther on, a Fountain, without any Park. | 
Here, too, was to be erected a magnificent 
monument to the illustrious projectors of the 
city, and just without it, was a most beautiful 
cemetery, where their bones could rest ir 
quiet, when the great affairs of Athens, and 
the small remainder of the world, had ceased | 
to disturb and distract them. 

In speculating times, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the most cautious men, to stem the 
tide, which is sweeping on and bearing down | 
well-nigh every thing, and every body. And, 











| 
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| it is next to impossible, for one who is intem- 


porate, if he have money at his disposal, not 
to run all hazards, and go every length of 
speculation. 

Mr. Wilmot owned, by gift and otherwise, 
at the time of marriage, a very comfortable 
property, and his business, prior to his irreg- 
ular habits, had yielded a handsome income. 
It was in an hour of intemperate excitement, 


that twenty shares of the “Grand Union &e. 


&c. Company” were offered him. The terms 
were very easy—twenty per cent. cash, and 
balance on bond and mortgage, and it needed 


but little persuasion to induce him to close 
with the terms, and give a mortgage upon the 


house he occupied. 

Close upon this, followed an extensive pur- 
chase of stock in the Morus Multicaulus con- 
cern, at thirty per cent. cash, and the remain- 
der on a note of sixty days. To these suc- 
ceeded purchases of land and water lots, &c., 
large investments in Athens property. And 
now, all he owned upon earth, was exchanged 
for these bright bubbles, which were drifting 
any whither upon the troubled sea of specu- 
lation. 

As was natural, prices increased, and if dis- 
creet and careful men did so, it was not at all 
surprising, that Mr. Wilmot held for a greater 
rise, just a little longer than was prudent, 
until one by one the bright bubbles burst, 
and wrecked his fortunes utterly. First came 
the “Metropolitan Company.” Its intrinsic 
value was the next door, but one, to nothing, 
and its failure was aided by the absconding 
of one of its chief officers. 

The Morus Multicaulus, being a most de- 
cidedly green affair, kept alive somewhat 
longer, and Mr. Wilmot thought it prudent to 
delay selling, until there had been a sufficient 
rise, to redeem his other loss. But this reso- 
lution operated just one day too long, for that 
crushed. But still he held on, hoping that 
like “Truth crushed to earth” it might rise 
again. But no rise came, and the bottom of 
its utter worthlessness, was speedily and un- 
alterably found. The other purchases had been 
at. prices far beyond their value, and the only 
way to render them valuable at all, was by 
expending eapital, of which he had none to 
spare. 

The note of sixty days, and the money ex- 
pended upon other purchases, exhausted his 
entire property, excepting the house upon 
whieh there was a heavy mortgage. The in- 
terest upon this, was oe due in a few 
weeks, and strict attention to business would 
have enabled him to pay it. But after such 
brilliant dreams of wealth as he had had, af- 
ter such golden and glorious schemes as his 
imagination had fattened upon, there was 
little relish for the dull drudgery of ordinary 
business. 
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There was one source of relief however, if | 
relief it could be called, and that was most 
freely resorted to. It was in the shape of 
brandy, and morning, noon, and night, was its 
virtue tested. When sober, a dull apathy | 
weighed down his spirits, and all disposition | 
for active and useful effort was wanting. 

At length the payment of the interest upon | 
the mortgage became due, was requested, 
and from necessity—refused, and shortly af- 
ter, the property was sold upon foreclosure, 
for very little more than the amount of mo- 
ney secured, 

As they sat at tea, upon the evening of the 
sale, Mr. Wilmot’s face wore a more anxious 
expression, than his wife had ever seen before. | 
She watched him anxiously, and felt a strong | 
desire to know what distressed him. Mr. | 
Wilmot was entirely sober. His eves were 
fully and fairly open to the fact, that he was 
an alien in the house he had owned, and that 
very poverty was his portion. 

“Mary! I’ve met with a great deal of trou- 
ble, lately.” 

“ Have you, Frank ?” 

“Suppose I were to tell you, that I had 
been engaged in some speculations to the ex- 
tent of my whole property. That instead of 
resulting successfully, as I supposed they 
would, every one of them had failed. That | 





this house was mortgaged, not long ago, and | 
was sold to-day, for little more than half| 
what it is worth, and that we are now almost | 
beggared—what would you say ?” 

“Is that so, Frank ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And suppose I were to tell you, Frank, | 
that I promised, when I married you, to love | 
you in sickness and in health, in poverty and | 
riches, in sorrow and in joy. That thus far, | 
we had loved in sunshine, and I knew we | 
could love in gloom, and that I never could | 
suffer poverty, while I owned the riches of | 
your love—what would you say ?” 

“T would say, that God had given to one 
discouraged and unfortunate man, the noDiest | 
wife that ever lived, and that I was that 
man.” 

“Don’t say discouraged, Frank, for happi- 
ness and wealth, as often dwell apart as to- 

ether, and we live to be happy, and can be. 

ou can hope still, for you know that the 
things we call trials, are as often disguised 
blessings, and the darkest hour may precede 
the hour of sunrise.” 

“God bless you, Mary. You could make 
me happy, if my load of misfortune were 
doubled. I am almost ashamed of myself, 
for being so downhearted. But I did not) 
think so much of myself—I hoped to have | 
realized something for you, and the children, | 
and that was the bitter part of my disappoint- 
ment.” 








found it before. 
had increased mightily, friends suspected his 
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As Mr. Wilmot retired that night, and lay 
awake, thinking of the past, his wife’s devo- 
tion was like a pole-star to him, so tossed 
upon a sea of trouble, and he resolved to obey 
its guiding light, and win back the reputation 
and property he had lost. 

The gentleman who had purchased the 
house, had done so with the intention of oc- 
cupying it, and Mr. Wilmot was able, there- 
fore, to dispose of the greater part of his fur- 
niture to him. Reserving such articles as 
would be necessary, he rented half of a very 


| comfortable house, in quite a pleasant neigh- 


borhood. Two weeks found them settled 
there, and again Mr. Wilmot commenced toil- 
ing up the hill, which he had been so rapidly 
descending. 

But it was more difficult than he had ever 
The strength of his appetite 


firmness of purpose, and former clients were 
unwilling to intrust business to one, whose 
correct habits they doubted. But still he 
struggled on, and on. The economy which 
he was obliged to practice, was one strong 
safe-guard, and besides, his wife seemed fully 
to appreciate his situation, and sympathize in 
his every trial. Never had her voice seemed 
hatf so pleasant, her smile half so sweet, nor 
her kiss half so warm as now, She was as 


a guardian angel of his home, and heart. 


And she seemed very successful, for each 
day her husband seemed to grow more fond 
of her, his children, and his home. By slow de- 
grees too, his business began to return, for 


| his talents every one acknowledged, and when 


backed by correct and industrious habits, 
could not fail of securing sufficient and hon- 
orable employment. And now, much 
having been done—having accomplished the 
most difficult part of reformation, and known 
by sad experience, the bitterness of a relapse, 


SO 


| being now surrounded by all the sweet and 


mighty influences of home, constantly exerted 
to encourage and strengthen him, what earthly 
possibility was there, that he would again 
yield to temptation ? 

Yet there was danger. Strange as it may 
seem, Mr. Wilmot had not yet learned to 
mistrust his power of self-control. Indeed, 
he considered that with his experience he was 
safer than before, and that after the appetite 
was overcome, there could be oceasional in- 
dulgence. He had yet to learn, that he is the 
strongest man, other things being equal, who 
knows the weakness of his strength. Neither 
did he realize, how much of a drunkard he 
had himself been. For this is usually the 
last discovery made by intemperate men, and 
made when reputation, self-respect, and friends 
are gone, and the staggering feet are upon 


|the last round of degradation’s ladder. 














CHAPTER XII. 


Ir is a New Year’s morning. The footfall 
of eighteen hundred has died upon the 
ear, and close upon its lingering footsteps, its 
younger brother presses. The church bells 
have pealed out the notes of weleoming— 
there is gladness upon every lip, and joy in 
every eye. Of the past there is little thought, 
to-day, when the present is so bright, and the 
future so radiant with promise. Well-dressed 
throngs of callers, are soon seen hurrying 
from house to house, and all seem full of mirth 
and happiness. 

Mrs. Wilmot had looked forward to the oc- 
casion so eagerly awaited by many, with fear 
and trembling. It had always been her hus- 
band’s custom, and she supposed that this 
year, as formerly, he would wish to make his 

ew Year's visits. A day or two before, she 
had broached the matter to him, saying she 
had thought it best not to receive calls her- 
self. ‘To her great joy, instead of objecting, 
he told her he had not intended making any, 
and proposed that they should take a jaunt 
to Philadelphia instead. 

Unfortunately, however, she awoke this 
morning, witha violent headache. She arose 
early, hoping that by moving about in the 
fresh air, she might drive it away. But it 
was all to no purpose, and with great regret, 
she was obliged to tell her husband, it would 
be impossible for her to go with him. He 
seemed much disappointed for a moment, but 
only for a moment. 

“Well, I’m sorry, Mary, but it can’t be 
helped, and so I'll stay at home, and spend the 
day with you.” 

“You are very—very kind, Frank,” and 
overjoyed at the favorable result, of what 
had seemed so unpropitious, she immediately 
set about devising some means by which the 
day could be made to pass pleasantly. 

Mr. Wilmot had just finished cutting the 
pages of a new periodical, and commenced 
reading it, when all at once, there was a ring 
at the door, and in walked Mr. Richards, the 
identical bachelor friend, of whom we have 
before spoken, 

“Good morning, Wilmot! 
Year to you.” 

“Thank you, Richards; I hope your long 
life may be made up of them. Sit down.” 

“Can’t wait but a moment. I came to get 
you to make calls with me. I’ve a great many 
to make, and there are a great many young 
ladies, and it isn’t safe for a man like me to 





A happy New 


go alone.” 
- Tm very much obliged to you, but I: 
thought I shouldn’t make any to-day.” 


“Not make any? Why man, you don’t 
intend to mope in the house, the whole of this 
beautiful day, do you?” 
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“Why—eh—I don’t know.” 

“Oh pshaw! I’m afraid you've got the 
blues, or something of the sort. Come, 
there’s nothing like running about to drive 
them away.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Wilmot entered the 
room. “Good morning, madam. Can’t you 
persuade your husband to make calls with 
me ? 

Mrs. Wilmot feigned a smile, and her hus- 
band, in an undecided tone, said something 
about their not receiving calls themselves. 

“Never mind that! All we shall call upon, 
will be just as glad to see you. Come, put 
on your coat, and we will be off.” 


Few would have influenced Mr. Wilmot so 
much as did Mr. Richards, for he was a long 
and tried friend. When, in the reverses of 
of fortune, others had seemed to turn the cold 
shoulder, he was more kind and true than 
ever, and saving his occasional dissipation, 
there could not have been found, a nobler 
'man, or a better friend. It was, therefore, 
almost impossible to refuse an invitation so 
tempting, and unexpected, and Mrs. Wilmot’s 
| 





heart sank within her, as she heard her hus- 
band say, “ Well, Richards, to oblige you, I 
believe I'll go.” 

| He left the room, and soon returned, pre- 
/pared to call, and as they went from the 
/house, Mrs. Wilmot endeavored to reply 
cheerfully to their merry good morning. But 
when she had sat down alone, to think over 
tee past, and over what might happen, she 
could not help giving uncontrolled expression 
|to her sorrow. Long she wept, and yet 
hoped, in the midst of her tears, that her hus- 
band might be “delivered from evil,” though 
“Jed into temptation.” 

As we have said, it was a beautiful morn- 
‘ing, and every one seemed bent upon enjoy- 
‘ing it to the full. The streets were crowded 
| with well-dressed, and happy-looking throngs, 
/and many were the beautiful turn-outs which 
went jingling bye. The gaily painted omni 
bus-sleighs, holding about as many as 
Noah’s ark, and charging little more for pas- 
sage, afforded to the “ great unwashed” facili- 
ties for cheap sleigh-rides, Even in the voice 
of the ragged little urchin, who doffed his hat, 
and thrust out his hand, with a “ Happy New 
| Year,” there was the melody of gladness, 
|The old apple women upon the corner were 
‘in a smiling mood; and every body and every- 
| thing seemed brighter, happier, upon the bright 

and happy morning of the glad New Year. 
None seemed in better spirits than Mr. 
Wilmot and Mr. Richards, and not least con- 
spicuous among the many dashing turn-outs, 
appeared the light and beautiful sleigh of the 
latter, drawn by a splendidly made, swift, 
| bright bay horse, jingling from his ample 
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string of bells, a joyful snow-storm an- 


them. 
During the forenoon they made a number 


of calls, and pleasant ones they were, al- 
though in cases not a few, the ‘Temperance 


Reform had preceded them, banishing from 
many a sideboard and table, the wine that 
had been deemed indispensable a year ago. 
When they left the “temperance meetings,” 


as Mr. Richards facetiously termed houses of | 
the latter description, the same gentleman | 


was disposed to be very merry, at the ex- 


pense of the cause which had produced the | 


change. Mr. Wilmot, when he left home, 
did not intend drinking, a slight excuse or 


apology proved sufficient, and therefore, noon | 


had passed without his having tasted wine. 

At length, they drove in front of a house 
of somewhat antique appearance, situated in 
what, a few years before, had been one of 
the most fashionable portions of the city. 
Every thing within and around it, evinced 
wealth, refinement and comfort more than all. 
It was the residence of Colonel B——, a 
warmhearted, noble souled gentleman, of the 
old school. Inthe sound of the queer old 
knocker, there was something ancient, and 
very pleasant. It was answered by a fine 
looking negro servant, who had been there so 
long, he evidently felt altogether at home, 
and grinned a welcome from his smiling 
ebony, and shining ivory,—that was no 
bad imitation of his master’s greeting. 

A right hospitable man was the colonel, and 
he gave each of his guests a hearty shake of 
the hand, and wished them both a “ Happy 
New Year,” just as people did before the ar- 
rival of days, when even Phillis, the cook, 
wishes the milkman “ the compliments of the 
season.” Mrs. B , too, was a fine look- 
ing old lady, with ideas of politeness some- 
what oldfashioned, since all her guests seem- 
ed to feel immediately at their ease, instead 
of being made uncomfortable, by a freezing 
formality. And there was one daughter, an 
ony child. Anda noble girl was Mary B——, 
and she would have dishonored her parent- 

e if she hadn’t been. And in her New 
ae greeting, there was something different 
from the dead-and-alive, two-finger salutation, 
which it may have been the indescribable 
pleasure and unspeakable privilege of some 
of our readers to receive. 

No other visitors were there. So they tar- 
ried longer than the usual time, and when 
they had risen to go, the colonel urged them 
to sit longer with so much sincerity, that 
nothing loath, they sat down again, and 
another half hour glided swiftly by. And 
when asked to take some refreshments, and 
the way was led into the other room, they 
found another proof of the colonel’s old fash- 
joned ideas of politeness. He was obliged 
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to remain at home, on account of the infirmi- 
ties of age, and receive instead of making 
calls. But judging from his own experience, 


/he supposed that men who run about from 


morning till night, need something more sub- 
stantial than intellectual refreshments to sup- 


| port the inner man, and although the latter 


may be more refined, he hadn’t yet found it 
out. So he took care that Mrs. B——’s ta- 
ble should be provided with everything de- 
sirable, and under Mary’s supervision its ar- 
rangement could not fail of being in admira- 
ble taste. 

No one had a rarer lot of wines than the 


colonel, and he prided himself not a little 


upon it. It always gratified him to hear his 
old Madeira praised. It was part of a lot 
purchased by his father, and was only pro- 
duced upon occasions, 

Of course, Mr. Richards and Mr. Wilmot 
must taste his Madeira, or there was port, if 
they preferred) or champaigne, which latter, 
the colonel said he had bought to please 
Mary, as for himself he had no desire for such 
trash, And when Mrs. B—— had offered a 
glass to Mr. Richards, and Mary another to 
Mr. Wilmot, with a smile that was far more 
persuasive than the wine, saying, “ You will 
take a glass of wine with me, Mr. Wilmot,” 
there was no refusing, and having drank, with 
repeated wishes for a “happy New Year,” 
they left the house. 

It was a pleasant call, but a sad one in its 
consequences to Mr. Wilmot. A number of 
visits still remained, and there was no further 
need of urging him to drink. Again was his 
slumbering appetite aroused, and very soon 
he began to find the weather so cold that no- 
thing but drinking could keep him comforta- 
ble. It seemed to grow colder too, with 
every additional visit, until at length, even 
Mr. Richards was obliged to suggest, that he 
was drinking rather more than was good for 
him. 

At about eight in the evening, when some 
ealls still remained, Mr. Wilmot was so much 
intoxicated, that even with his friend’s assist- 
ance he could hardly walk steadily, and with 
difficulty, assisting him down the steps of the 
last house at which they called, he drove him 
home. 

Yes, the work was done. And when Mr. 
Richards saw the ill-disguised expression of 
anguish, aye, of very agony, upon the coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Wilmot, as he assisted her 
drunken husband into the house, bitterly did 
he regret his own mistaken kindness, in ma- 
king him so. And oh! had she, at whose so- 
licitation the first glass was taken, known 
the extent of the evil she was causing, sooner 
than have offered and urged its acceptance, 
she would have wished her right hand pal- 
sied. Oh, it is a fearful temptation, when the 
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nand of beauty proffers it, with the smiling 
lip and the bright eye! 

We could not, nor would we, if we could, 
depict Mrs. Wilmot’s agony, when she saw 
her fond hopes so terribly, so utterly blasted. 


| 





| 
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If you should watch the countenance of the 
mother, for a few moments, you could not 
fail to notice, that it wore an anxious expres- 
sion. She listens to the sound of every ap- 
proaching footstep, and a look of disappoint- 


She had hoped, oh how fervently! that the om succeeds the look of expectation, as it 


dark clouds of trouble were now ever past, 
and that the sunshine, which had begun to 
appear, would grow brighter than before the 
storm came on. Upon this hope she had 
lived, though she had hoped with trembling, 
but now, hope was gone, the sunshine faded. 
and darker than ever, lowered the clouds 
above her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A year has passed, and again has dawned 
another New Year’s birthday. Again have 
myriad hearts been glad in the sunlight of his 
coming, and felt the pulses of life thrill with 
unwonted vigor. The foot of age for once 
has forgot its weariness. There has been a 
brighter light in the eye of beauty, a ruddier 
glow upon the cheek of health, and more 
music in the laugh of childhood. Again have 
the streets been thronged, the numerous 
dwellings received their smiling guests, and 
echoed, and re-echoed, the voice of congratue 
lation. Evening has come, but the clear day is 
succeeded by a dark and blustering night. 
The snow has commenced falling, and a fierce 
wintry blast drives it hither and thither 
through the streets. The clouds are piled 
black and heavy overhead, and not a star 
is visible, and the streets are almost des 
serted. 

A faint light streams from the first story 
window of a small wooden house in 
street. In the room whence it issues, at a 
small table, sits a lady industriously at work 
upon some fine shirts. We say lady, though 
her dress is coarse, and her dwelling humble ; 
for see how nicely the former fits tes slight 
and graceful figure; notice the small foot 
resting upon the little bench in front of her, 
and the white and beautiful hand which is 
moving so rapidly with its work, In a small 
chair by her side, sits a bright eyed little girl, 
busily engaged in playing with a beautiful 
maltese cat, and every now and then she 
looks up into her mother’s face, and asks her 
to see how funhy pussy behaves. Upon the 
other side of the stove, a boy about nine or 
ten years of age, is sitting, and entirely ab- 
sorbed in the fascinating pages of Robinson 
Crusoe. The room seems to be the only one 
occupied by the family, for a bed is in one 
afraygh and a smail crib at the foot, and if we 

« w;look underneath the first, we might dis- 

Wii. ? 
be her? Small trundle-bed, which was too 


half to hin 2PP¢#* by daylight. 








passes by. All at once she seems absorbed 
in thought, her sewing falls from her lap, 


while one deep and heavy sigh escapes 


her. 
“ Why what’s the matter, mother ?” said the 
boy, as disturbed by it, he raised his eyes 


from the book, and noticed her position. 


“What’s the matter, ma?” he repeated, and 
laying down his book, he left his seat, and 
kneeling by his mother’s side, looked up into 
her face, with an expression of earnest en- 
quiry, and ardent love. He was a noble-look- 
ing boy, for now we can see his face, shaded 
by dark auburn locks, which curled upon a 
broad, clear brow. His eye was of a keen 
hazel hue, and his features regular. He wore 
a broad collar, tied with a simple black rib- 
bon, and though his clothes were of cheap, 
and coarse material, there was a distingue ap- 
pearance about him, which many a parvenu 
mother would covet for her richly dressea, 
ordinary-looking children. 

So much love, mingled with so much sym- 
pathy, was expressed in his face, that a smile 
of pleasure drove the cloud from his mother’s 
features, as she prose her delicate fingers 
through his thick waving locks, and kissed 
him with all a mother’s fondness. 

“I’m so glad to see you look happy again, 
ma. What was the matter?” and as he asked 
the question a third time, his sister dropped 
“puss” and looked up, wondering what it all 
meant. 

“T can’t tell you now, Frank ; it would take 
me too long, and, besides, it is Lizzie’s bed- 
time. You may get the Bible, Frank.” 

He went to a bureau and took from one of 
the drawers a richly bound Bible. It was 
fastened by a very heavy gilt clasp, and seem- 
ed a relic of better days. “Where shall I 
read, to-night, ma?” 

“At the 102d psalm, Frank.” He turned 
to the place, and in a clear, rich voice, read 
that comforting and beautiful exhortation of 
Israel’s sweet singer. When he had ended, 
the mother knelt down with her children, and 
in a few fervent words commended them, her 
absent husband, and herself, to the keeping 
of their “ Heavenly Father.” At the close of 
the prayer all three said “ Amen,” and then 
she undressed her little daughter, who re- 
ceived her good-night kiss from both, and was 
soon absorbed in a dream about a cat that 
had a face like Frank’s, and was as large as 


an elephant. 
As soon as his sister was asleep, Frank 
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again asked his mother if she would tell him | 
what had made her so sad. 


“T was thinking, my dear boy, of the changes | 


that we have passed through, the last few years. 
One year ago, this morning, everything had 
begun to look bright. You father had not. 
drank for a long time, and I hoped and prayed | 
he never would again. But I was disappoint- | 
ed, and I was thinking of this and a great deal | 
more—of how happy we were before intem-| 
perance made us unhappy, and I could not | 
help feeling sad—very sad.” | 

“Oh, mother, I remember it too; for I know 
how badly you felt all day, and I was sitting 
up with you when father came home. But 
why does he drink, ma, when it makes him so 
unhappy, and all of us feel so bad ?” 

“IT don’t know why, Frank, except that he 
has formed the habit, and drinks to satisfy a 
terrible appetite which will not be satisfied. 
And there are always men, who are willing to 
sell him spirit, though they deprive him of his 
last cent.” 

“But how can you always be so kind, ma, 
when father comes home so cross as he is 
sometimes, and scolds at you?” 

“ Because I know that whenever he is un- 
kind, it is because drinking makes him, and I 
always think of him as he was. If he says 


anything harsh to you, Frank, you must try 
to bear it patiently, for he is your father, and 


a nobler man never lived than he when sober.” 

“Qh, it seems as if I could bear anything, 
ma, when I see you so patient. And I don’t 
want you to feel so badly, for I shall be a man 
soon, and then you sha’n’t want for anything. 
I never will be a drunkard, ma; indeed I never 
will.” 

“T don’t think you ever will, Frank. I pray 
God you never may,” and his mother smiled 
through her tears, as she looked upon the ra- 
diant face of her noble boy, who had been a 
blessed solace to her in every hour of trial. 

At this moment, there was the sound of 
some one ascending the steps, and soon a 
man opened the door, and entered the room. 
He stood just over the threshold and careless 
of the clean room, brushed the snow from his 
clothes upon the floor. He seemed to have 
fallen several times, upon his way home. 
Upon his head he wore a glazed cap, with the 
vizor half torn off. His other clothing, con- 
sisted of a pair of satinet pantaloons, patched 





in several places, and the bottoms tucked into 
a pair of coarse cowhide boots, a faded vest, 
and rusty black sack-coat. His cravat was| 
loose, and turned half way round upon his| 
neck, his collar was bent partially under it, 
and upon his shirt there were several spots of 
blood. 

His clothes were clean and whole, when he! 
put them on, and with a little money, he had) 
gone out to spend the day in drinking and! 
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idling. at his usual haunts. He had not been 
home since morning, all his money had been 
spent for liquor, then he had exhausted his 
little credit, and yet his thirst raged so vio- 
lently, that the more he drank, the more he 
craved. And when his money and credit 
were both gone, he had begged, and entreated 
for drink. It was all to no purpose, and then 
he had attempted to get it by force, for which 
he had been taken by the collar, and pushed 
from the rum den, with a force that 
stretched him full length upon the slide. 
walk. 

He lay stupified for a moment, and then 
arose, with all feelings of revenge swallowed 
up, in his intense, overmastering thirst. He 
had staggered home, not to remain, but to get 
more money, and so low was he sunk, that he 
was willing to return to the very groggery 
from which he had been thrust out, and re- 
ceive a dram from the very hands which had 
abused him. 

Frank had placed a chair for his father as 
soon as he came in. “ Sit down, Frank,” said 
Mrs. Wilmot: “I’m very glad you have come 
home. Here’s a nice fire, and I’ve kept your 
supper warm for you.” 

“Damn the supper: Mary, give me some 
money.” 

Mrs. Wilmot trembled, as she saw the mad- 
ness in his eye, and her voice shook as she 
replied, “[ haven’t any, Frank. My last work 
hasn’t been paid for, and vou took all I had, 
this morning.” 

“ Don’t tell me you havn’t any. I know 
better. I must have some, if it isn’t but a 
shilling.” 

“T havn’t a single cent, Frank.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then turned 
towards the door. 

“Don’t go out again, Frank. It’s so 
stormy. Iam afraid to have you. Don’t go 
out again.” 

“Stop your noise. I tell you I must have 
drink, and I will have it,’ and looking at his 
son, he noticed the Bible, which he still held 
in his hand. “ What’s that you have got, 
Frank ?” 

It was with fear and trembling, that Mrs, 
Wilmot saw him take the Bible, while a 
drunkard's smile lit his face, as he looked at 
it, for a moment. 

“ Here, Frank, take this, and go and get all 
the money you can for it, of old Smallsow, 
and bring me home a bottle of gin.” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t, my dear husband. It 
was mother’s Bible. I can’t part with it.” 

But her intoxicated husband, was deaf to 
al] entreaty, and again he turned to his sopner 

“ Do as I bid you, Frank.” ptance, 

“I can’t, father,” said the boy, andand pal- 
himself up with a resolute, yet res;when the 
“T can’t go, sir.” 
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“You can’t, hey? The devil you can’t! | out his hand to Frank, who took it, and led 


Go, you impudent dog, or I'll flog you within 
an inch of your life,” and he moved with up- 
lifted fist, towards the noble boy, wbo stood 
like a statue, though his face was pale as 


death, and his lip quivered. But his eye was | 


fixed steadily upon his father’s, and he neither 
flinched nor faltered. 
He moved slowly towards him. Thinking 


only of her beloved son, his mother started | 


from her seat, and came to her husband’s side. 
She laid her hand upon his arm, and looked 
up into his stormy face, with an expression 
which should have moved a very fiend to pity. 
“Don't strike him, Frank. He’s your son, 
your only boy.” 

“T know he is, and you are his infernal 
mother,” and he drew back, and with one 
blow of his strong arm, felled her senseless 
to the floor. He did not stop to think what 
he had done, but with the Bible in his hand, 
rushed into the street. 

Oh, it was a cruel—cruel blow. And who 
struck it? There was not a kinder husband 
in the world, than he, when sober, but liquor 
had made him a fiend incarnate, and yet it 
would be wrong to complain, for the man who 
sold the liquor, was “ licensed for the public 
good.” 

For a moment, little Frank was completely 
bewildered by what had happened, and 
scarcely moved or breathed. Then he fell 
upon his knees by his mother’s side, and 
bending over her, kissed her corpse-like face, 
and ealled to her, “ Mother,” “ Mother,” but 
she could not hear him. “Oh, mother, speak 
to me, mother—dear—dear mother. You are 
not dead! You can’t be dead,” and he went 
for a cup of water, and sprinkled it upon her 
face. Then he chafed her hands, and she 
seemed to move slightly, and catch breath, 
but this was all. “ Mother,” said the boy, 
again, but she did not answer. “Oh, what 
shall I do?” and he rushed into the street. 
There was no person in sight. He hurried 
to the corner, and looked-up and down, and 
in a moment heard some one approaching. It 
was a man, so completely muffled in his cloak, 
that he did not notice even the strange spec- 
tacle of a bareheaded boy, in the street, upon 
such a night, and wold have hurried by. But 
Frank caught him by the cloak, hardly know- 
ing in his excitement and anxiety, what he 
said or did. 

* Do, sir, please come aud see mother ?” 

“ Why, who is your mother, my little fel- 
low ?” 

“She’s Mrs. Wilmot, sir, and it’s gnly a lit- 
tle way from here. Do come, sir, for I’m 
afraid she’s dying.” 

“Wilmot? Wilmot? I wonder if it can 
be her? No, it can’t be,” said the stranger, 
half to himself. “Yes, I'll go,” and he held 

42 





him towards the house.  What’s your name, 
my boy ?” 

“Frank Wilmot, sir!” 

“ Yes, it must be so,” and his hurried steps 
brought him in a moment, to the house. 
Frank ere the door, and led him into the 
room. Little Lizzie had not been awakened, 
and Mrs, Wilmot was still lying unconscious, 
The stranger came to her side, and bent over 
her. “Oh God! Mary, is this you ?” 

For a moment his self-composure was ut- 
terly gone. Then he recovered himself, and 
felt the fluttering pulse, and when Frank had 
brought more water, he sprinkled it upon the 
face, and gently wiped the blood that had 
flowed down her cheek and neck. 

“ Will you bring me some snow, Frank,” 
and while he was gone out, he threw open the 
window and door. The cold wind swept 
chillingly through the room, but there was 
healing upon its heavy wings, to the uncon. 
scious mother. For when Frank had brought 
the snow, and it had been placed at her nose, 
and lips, and neck, she moved, and then again, 
and more. Then opening her eyes, she looked 
around for a moment, like one in a maze. 

“Oh, mother! Dear—dear mother,” said 
the boy, and he placed his arms carefully 
about her, and raised her gently. Then rest- 
ing upon one knee, he supported her droop- 
ing head upon his breast. The earnest tones 
seemed to thrill to her very soul, and as he 
kissed her pale cheek, again and again, con- 
sciousness and memory returned, and a heavy 
gush of tears, rushed from their surcharged 
fountains. ‘The stranger had closed the win- 
dow and the door, and then came to Mrs. 
Wilmot’s side, and spoke to her. “ Mary! 
sister Mary !” 

She opened her éyes, and fixed them upon 
him. “Harry! dear brother!” 

He took her hand, and kissed her bloodless 
lips, and then lifted her upon the bed. “It 
seems like a dream—a terrible dream. Is it 
one? When did you come Harry? You 
were not here when—when—” 

“T arrived in town yesterday, sister. But 
don’t talk. Try to compose yourself, and 
sleep, if you can, for you need quiet, very 
much,” 

All this while, Frank had been half in 
doubt. He had heard his mother call him 
“brother,” and he had heard of Uncle Harry. 
But still he did not feel sure, and he eyed him 
with the half-doubtful, half-acquainted look 
of childhood. As soon as Mrs, Wilwot slept, 
his uncle called Frank to him, and asked him, 
in a voice so low, that it might not disturb 
his mother, “ You don’t remember me, do 
you?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“] am your mother’s brother, your Uncle 
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Harry. You were not old enongh to know 
me, when I left New York, Where’s your 
father, Frank ?” 

“ He’s gone out, sir.” 

“ When was he at home ?” 

“ About an hour ago, sir.” 

From this beginning, Mr. DeLancey ques- 
tioned him-more and more, and although at 
first the little fellow was very shy, and showed 
great unwillingness to say anything against 
his father, he gradually so won upon his con- 
fidence, as to draw from him the particulars 
of what had happened that evening, and the 
most important occurrences in the family his- 
tory, for the three or four years yast. This 


Songs of the Affections. 


done, he advised Frank to lie down, and try 
to sleep. 

Mr. DeLancey wrapped his cloak about 
him, and seated in a rocking chair by the 
stove, thought long and anxiously upon what 
he had seen and heard. Unpleasant rumors 
had come to his home, in the west, but he 
knew nothing definite, for until now, he had 
not visited New York, since his removal. For 
such changes he was not at all prepared, and 
so great were they, he could scarcely believe 
them real. He was distressed, grieved, and 
angry by turns, but gradually his thoughts 
grew calmer, and overcome at length, by fa- 
tigue, he fell asleep in his chair. * 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“SONGS 


OF THE AFFECTIONS.’’ 


No. 11.—Limericx Lasszgs. 
BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 


Let your languor off be shaken, 
Waken, harp of mine, awaken ; 
Shapes seraphic and Elysian 
Flit across thy master’s vision— 
Gay and bounding, light and airy, 
Making earth a land of fairy, 
By the bright blaze of their beauty, 
Claiming all a poet’s duty! 
Fill the cup to overflowing! 
That our strain be warm and glowing, 
Thoughts to storm the soul with pleasure, 
From the heart’s deep feeling springing— 
Thoughts to dwell upon and treasure, 
To the memory ever clinging— 
Let us blend in measure lightsome, 
All of mind upon them squander, 
That our song may be as brightsome 
As the theme on which we ponder. 
Fill the cup to Lim’rick lasses, 
Lightsome, brightsome Lim’rick lasses ! 
Let each night that o’er us passes, 
See full-charged our shining glasses— 
Kling! klang! the Lim’rick lasses! 


Tall and stately, young and pretty, 

Pride of ancient Lim’rick city, 

Up and down gazelle-like pacing, 

On the heart their beauty tracing, 

From their eyes of lust’rous splendor 

Darting love-looks soft and tender, 

Till the heart grows full, from seeing, 

Of the lightning of their being, 

And the tongue begins revealing 

All its inmost wealth of feeling : 

Fair and bright are Erin’s daughters, 
Downcast, sad, or joyless never, 


| Like the sun on babbling waters— 
Love shines on their soul’s depths ever, 
They have beauty like the ocean,— 
Over which the wind is roving— 
| Ever new, and aye in motion,— 
Love—the breeze that sets it moving. 
So it is with Lim’rick lasses! 
Heart-enthralling Lim’rick lasses ! 
Let each night that o’er us passes, 
See upraised our shining glasses— 
Kling! klang! the Lim’rick lasses. 





| Their’s the thraldom man would sigh for, 

Their’s the virtue man would die for, 

| Wheresoever mirth and fun stir 

In thy sun-loved valleys—Munster ! 

| Where the song and dance, so sprightly, 
Bid the fleet hours pass more lightly, 

| There—their laughter gay is sounding, 


| There—their gladsome feet are bounding, 

| In the music-waken’d measure— 

| Grouping gracefully for pleasure, 

Raise the wine-cup proudly o’er us! 

| Let our toast of toasts be given, 

| Drain the wine, and swell the chorus, 

| Till it climb the vault of Heaven, 

| Drink! drink! our veins are glowing! 

Drink! drink! Time fleetly passes! 
| Drink! drink! in cups o’erflowing, 
This our toast, boys! Lim’rick lasses— 
’ Bumpers to the Lim’rick lasses— 

Venus-favor’d Lim’rick lasses ! 
Let each night that o’er us passes, 
See full-charged our shining glasses— 
Kling! klang! the Lim’rick lasses. 
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PILGRIMAGES 


TO ENGLISH 


SHRINES. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


From the London Art-Journal. 


WE may diverge a little from our subject 
to introduce two engravings. interesting as as- 
sociated with this period of the history of 
William Penn. With Fox he travelled much; 
and in the Journal of that celebrated man he 
is frequently referred to. They visited each 
other’s houses; and while we know that Fox 
resided at Worminghurst, we have the tradi- 
tional certainty of his visiting Fox, at his 


Lancashire. This mansion was his by mar- 
riage with the widow of Judge Fell; and in 
the memoirs of Margaret Fox, she records his 
first visit there in her husband's lifetime, in 
1652, who, from being opposed to Quakerism, 
became a convert on hearing Fox, and she 
says—* He let us have a meeting in his house 
the next first day after, which was the first 
public meeting that was at Swarthmoor, our 





house, Swarthmoor Hall, on the borders of| meetings being kept at Swarthmoor about 
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SWARTHMOOR HALL. 


thirty-eight years, until a new Meeting-house | brought into bondage but by their own con- 
was built by George Fox’s order and cost, | sent.” 
near Swarthmoor Hall. How evident it is that such-like exercises 
In 1676 Penn became “manager of Pro- qualified him for his after-charge of “ his pro- 
perty concerns” in New Jersey; invited set-| perty” of Pennsylvania! In these days it is 
tlers, sent them out in three vessels, and oc-| little more than a pleasure trip, to those who 
cupied himself in the formation of a constitu- | like, or do not absolutely dislike, the sea, to 
tion, consisting of terms of agreement and | cross the Atlantic ; but in the time of William 
concession. Perfect religious liberty was of Penn it was a serious undertaking ; yet noth- 
course established, and William Penn left on | ing obstructed his progress; when once he 
record that “ he hoped he had laid the founda- | fixed within his mind, that it was right to act, 
tion for those in after ages of their liberty | the act was “a-foot.” It would be the PIL. 
both as men and Christians, and by an ad-|Gruace of a life to follow his steps; we 
herence to which they could never be|have taken but a condensed view of his 
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movements, yet what space it has oceupied ;, rent asunder by the persecutions endured by 
and stil] his journeyings are only commenced! his people—especially in the “ rough” city of 
What meetings and preachings in Holland | Bristol—and anxious as he then was for the 
and Germany—what disputations abroad and ; grants which he in aftertime obtained, the fear 
in England—what petitions on behalf of the | of “ great ones” never prevented his raising 
peaceful, but most persecuted Quakers— |, hand and voice against tyranny. , 

what answers to libels, and what loving epis-| At length one of his great objects was at- 
tles to God’s people! Stimulated by the hot | tained; the Charter, granting him the tract of 
blood of his father, which at times boiled | land which he himself had marked cut, bears 
within his veins, he for a time forgot his con- | date the 4th of March, 1681. Let none sup- 
sistency and made common cause with Alger- | pose this was a free gift from the Majesty of 
non Sidney in his contested election at Guild- | England to the Quaker,—not at all ;—he had 
ford; but his “ plainness” did not move the | petitioned for land in “the far West,” where 
people “more than eloquence,” for Sidney; brethren might dwell together in unity, in 
lost his election, and Penn was forced from | love, and in security, chiefly as the liqoidation 
the hustings. And all this time his mighty | of a debt which the government owed his 
head was projecting, and his mighty heart | father. And when his petition was granted, 
beating with plans for the good of New Jer-| then commenced the career by which his name 
sey: mingling the divine and secular in a/is chiefly known and honored; his sayings 
way which cannot be comprehended by those | and doings, his writings, his wearyings and 
who have not known what it is to contend | journeyings, are only parts of the political and 
with the restlessness and suggestions of an! religious contention which disjointed England 
enterprising and fervent spirit. His heart was' in those days, and show forth the restless and 


é 


» ORR WX. 
SWARTHMOOR MEETING-HOUSE. 


truth-seeking spirit of one whose aim was to | sions, and thoughts inseparable from a large 
keep alive the purer and simpler forms of) brain; and the wonder of all who look upon 
religion, while contending manfully for its| him dispassionately, must be, not that some 
liberty. Happily, the spirit of persecution— | evil has been asserted of one who accomplished 
at least of legalised persecution—has been | what he desired, and commanded the respect 
extinguished in our age ; and now, instead of of the voluptuous, as well as the affection of 
sitting in terror under our own “ vine and fig | the good, bnt that so little has been found or 
tree” — | written to his discredit. 
* We rather think, with grateful mind sedate, Gathering “ a favored people” together from 
ps eyevtiiese esteem, Bee the oy | Wherever he had preached “the word,” we 
awiess Will, UnlooKed for streams 0 9 , . ° * 
Which neither force shall check, nor time abate.” oe. ship with ne acne he freighted 


But the grand feature, the climax—the; Mercurial as the Irish are, there is no coun- 


crowning of the capital—is Penn at PENNsyL- 
vant ; the just man, rising above all tempta- 
tions. Let quibbles be raised, and old ru- 
mors revived,—the facts of Penn’s legislation 

rove the greatness of mind and purity of his 
intentions. He had the strong feelings, pas-| 





try where Quakers are more beloved and 
trusted to this day, than in Ireland ; and well 
they may be so! At all times the Quakers 
stand forth between “ the people” and destruec- 
tion; no matter whether the peasantry are 
assailed by pestilence or by famine, the firm, 
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calm, unpresuming, but steadfast Quaker, 
comes forward with his store of wealth, and en- 
ergy, and industry, and charity (pure charity in 
its most comprehensive sense) and mind, ready 
to save, and employ, and instruct; we have 
met with some who remember having heard 
from their parents, that their grandsires re- 
membered the wailing of the poor when the 
“great law-maker,” William Pent, induced 
so many of the “ neighbors” to go to the New 
World. The “ conditions,” as it pleased him 
to call his code of laws,—laws made as much 
for the advantage of a people given carelessly 
into his hand by a power which evidently 
thought little of the “ Peltries,” or “ hunting- 
ground,” of the Red-men—as for the good of 
those who sought.a home in an nnknown land, 
in full reliance upon their leader,—the “ con- 
ditions” are all stated in Clarkson’s life of 
Penn. 

The closeness and simplicity and wisdom 
of his legislation are admirable commentaries 
on the multitude and mystery of involvements 
which sepulchre pur laws. It is evident that 
in all he did, he sought not only that his own 
people should be well treated, but that they 
should treat others well. He put far away 
all attempts at religious persecution; and 
strove rather to make men upright and just 
in their old faith, than to tempt them into a 
new one. 

The embarkation of this Quaker colony 
must, if we recall it by help of imagination, 
have formed a strange contrast to the going 
out of an “emigrant ship” in our own day. 
The well-clad, well-organised, steadfast, ear- 
nest, subdued, vet hopeful people, taking 
seave of those whom they loved yet left, sub- 
duing, as is their custom, all outward indica- 
tions of anguish, and seeming ashamed of the 
emotion which sent tears to their eyes and 
tremors to their lips! Two of the good ships— 
well ordered, well appointed, well provi- 
sioned—sailed from London; another from 
Bristol. How different from those wretched 
hulks which are now sent staggering across 
the seas, to convey a diseased, half-naked, 
and enfeebled multitude to the promised 
land! 

Penn’s letter to the Indians, transmitted by 


one of the earlier ships, is a master-piece of 


what worldlings eall policy, but which is sim- 
ply, justice and right feeling. This letter 
preceded his visit, and was well calculated to 
excite the confidence and curiosity of the 
Red-men, who must have felt deeply anxious 
to see the “ Pale-face” who addressed them, 
and was disposed to treat them, as brethren. 
The death of his mother at this time spread 
a gloom over his loving spirit, and delayed his 
departure; but the interests of the New 
Workl summoned him from the Old. His 
letter to his wife and children, written on their 


| separation, is such a record of pure love and 
true wisdom, that we should like to see it 
published as a tract, to find place among the 
treasures of every young married woman, and 
be unto her and her children a guide through 
life. He dates this letter from Worming- 
| hurst, where his family resided some consid- 
erable time. 

He at length sailed for the new colony, in 
the ship “ Welcome,” and was there greeted 
by his future subjects, consisting of English, 
Irish, Dutch, and Swedes, then in number 
about 3000. He had people of many creeds 
and many l:nds to deal with, as well as an 
unseen and almost unknown nation, but he 
commenced with so noble an act of justice, in 
paytng the Indians for the lands already given 
him in payment by the king of England, that 
“ Pale-faces” and “ Red-skins” were alike con- 
vinced of his certain honesty of purpose. 
There are few persons whose pulsations are 
so numbed that they will not beat the quicker 
when they hear of a generous action; the soul 
is revived, even in a worldly bosom, by the 
throbs of immortality which tell us there are 
great and righteous deeds prompted by God 
himself. With what an uprighi gait and open 
brow must William Penn have met the tribes 
at Coaquannoc—the Indian name for the place 
where Philadelphia now stands—foremost of a 
handful of Quakers, without weapons, unde- 
fended, except by that sure protector which the 
Almighty stamped upon every honest brow. 

Here the peace-loving law-maker awaited 
the pouring out of the dusky tribes. 

Amid the woods, as far as the eye could 
reach, dark masses of wild uncouth creatures, 
some with paint and feathers, and rude, but 
deadly weapons, advanced slowly and in good 
order; grave, stern chiefs, and strong-armed 
“braves” gathering to meet a few unarmed 
strangers, their future FRIENDS, not MASTERS! 
There was neither spear nor pistol, sword nor 
rifle, scourge nor fetter, open or concealed, 
among these white men; the trysting-place 
was an elm-tree of prodigious growth at 
Shackamaxon, the present Kensington of 
Philadelphia. Towards this tree the leaders 
of both tribes drew near, approaching each 
other under its widely spreading branches; 
front to front, eye to eye, neither having a 
idishonest or dishonorable thought towards 
|his fellow-man—comprehending each other 

by means of that great interpreter—Truth! 
| How vexatious, that history should be so mute 
as to this most glorious meeting, and that 
there is little but tradition,—that faintest echo 
of the mighty past,—to tell of the speeches 
made by the Indians, and replied to by Wil- 
liam Penn after his first address had been de- 
livered. The Quaker used no subterfuge, 
employed no stratagem to draw them into 
| confidence ; imposed not upon their senses by 
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a display of crown, sceptre, mace, sword, hal. | 
bert, or any of the visible signs of stately do- 
minion or warlike power, to which, like all 
wild men, they were inclined to render hom- 
age ;—und this is a thing to look at with pride 
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and thankfulness, when man in a righteous 


| purpose, and with simplicity, and steadfast in- 


tent, becomes so completely one of Heaven's 
delegates, that he is looked up to, and respect- 


‘ed by his fellow mortals, who are not so rich- 


PENN’S TREATY GROUND. 


ly endowed by God. 


sight of exceeding glory when Penn, whose 


only personal distinction was a netted sash of | 


sky-blue silk, cast his eyes over the mighty | 
and strange multitude, who observed him with 
an undefined interest, while his followers dis- | 
played to the tribes various articles of mer- 
chandise, and he advanced, steadily, towards 
the great Sachem, chief of them all, who, as 


Penn drew near, placed a horned chaplet on | 


his head, which gave his people intimation 
that the sacredness of peace was over all.— 
With one consent the tribes threw down their 
bows and arrows, crouched around their 
chiefs, forming a huge half-moon on the | 

round, while their great chief told William 
Pun, by his interpreter, that the “nations 
were ready to hear him.” 

This scene has never been either recorded 
or painted as it might be. ‘The great fact that 
he there spoke fearlessly and honestly, what 
they heard and believed—pledging themselves, 
when he had concluded, according to their 
country’s manner, to live in love with William 
Penn and his children as long as the sun and | 
moon should endure—is more suggestive than 
any record in modern history. 

After arranging all matters as to the future 
city, well might William Penn write home— 
“In fine, here is what Abraham, Isaac, and 


It must have been a, 


vice enough for God, for the fields are here 
white with harvest. Oh, how sweet is the 
quiet of these parts! freed from the anxious 
and troublesome solicitations, hurries, and per- 
plexities of woeful Europe !” 

But much as the law-giver eulogised the 


'“quiet” of his new colony, he was not con- 
_ tent to remain there. 


His mind was anxious; 
his affections were divided between the two 
hemispheres ; his ardent, restless nature long- 
ed to act wherever action was needed. If the 
English government had hoped to get rid of 


him when they sold him the land for an in- 


heritance, they were mistaken; several of 
those he loved were in sorrow and imprison- 
ment; the Stuarts gave liberty of conscience 
one day and withdrew it the next; he there- 
fore returned to Eng!and. Charles IL was 
trembling on the verge of the grave, which 
soon closed over him, leaving nothing for im- 
mortality but the fame ot weakness even in 
vice. William Penn records James telling 
him, soon after his accession, that now he 
meant to “go to mass above board:” upon 
which the Quaker replied quaintly and prompt- 
ly, “that he hoped his Majesty would grant to 


others the liberty he so loved himself, and let 


all go where they pleased.” His renewed in- 
timacy with James strengthened the old re- 
proach of “ time-serving,” and “ trimming,” and 


Jacob would be well contented with, and ser-| William Penn was frequently called Jesuiti- 
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eal. Those who so reproached him had for-| too, became disturbed, not by the discontent 


gotten the long friendship which had subsist- | 
ed between the king and himself, and the fact 


of the Red-men, but by discontent with an- 
other governor. The wife of his bosom died 


that never had his influence in high places | in her fiftieth year, and soon after his son, in 
been used except for right and righteous pur-| the prime of youth and hope, was taken from 
poses. Whatever was said against him either | him. He married, however, again, feeling it 
then or now lacks proof, and is no more his-| hard to superintend a household without the 
tory than the bubble on the surface of the | over-looking care of a steadfast woman.— 
stream is the stream itself. He resided then | From those of his own people who could not 
in a house at Charing Cross, most probably | comprehend his liberal views he experienced 


} 


one ready furnished, as it has not been point- | great opposition and reproof, some of them 


ed at asa residence. His journeyings to and 
fro were resumed, and as he was known to 
be affectionately attached to James, (who cer- 
tainly showed him great favor,) when William 
came to the throne he was persecuted nearly 
as much as in the old times. Pennsylvania, 





thinking he entered too much into the world 
of polities. 
‘Time and the hour run through the longest day ;’ 


Penn outlived evil report and persecution. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE NEW CRUSADE. 
A LABOR CHAUNT. 


BY JOHN SAVAGE, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ LAYS OF THE FATHERLAND.” 


I. 
Fine your banner out, my men, 
Forward plant your standard ; 
Let its staff be sword, or pen— 
Either rules the world, my men— 
But—be it oaken—be it reed, 
Never let its glorious creed 
Brow-beat be, or slander’d. 
Plant it o’er ye, 
Or before ye, 
In the face of Heaven’s arch shaking ; 
Earth wont sunder, 
Though the thunder 
Of united bondsmen waking 
Scribe upon it 
Bread’s life-sonnet— 
While rings Toil’s long hidden tabor— 
The Titanic, 
Talismanic, 
War-cry of the Crusade—Lapor! 


Il. 


March the outpost of the age, 

Let your tocsin clanging hard 
With its thrilling song presage 
Casting of the toiler’s gage ; 
And the crowding millions sallow, 
With their brows of sweated halo 

Fill the centuries vanguard! 
Give the pass-word, 

*Tis no glass word, 














It will live unbroken ever; 
Ever linking, 
Sinews drinking, 
From Health’s anvil-bedded river! 
*Tis no dull work, 
Thus to bulwark 
Sweatest brows with brains, my neighbor, 
And as morrow 
Brings but sorrow, 
Strike to-day for Life and Lazor. 


Ill. 


Ye who bend the servile knee, 

Slave the joint no longer ; 
Rise—proclaim thy race and be 
A man! as Nature destin’d thee. 
Legion‘d of the Sons of Trade, 
On and make the grand brigade— 

A head and arm stronger. 
God-head made you, 
Man betray’d you, 

Tho’ God’s guise thro’ all is beaming ; 
You’re made equal 
Then, the sequel 

Is To BE and not be dreaming. 
Give allegiance 
Save to regions 

Held by minp—meet gold with sabre ; 
Then the moral 
Of the quarrel 

Is its laurel—Ricut or Lasor! 
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POMPS 


AND VANITIES. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


VIII. 


“No Cousin, Edgar, I assure you it cannot 
be,” said Sarah Coleman. 

She spoke coldly, and her voice contrasted 
strangely with the voice of the usually im- 
passible banker. 

“ And pray, why may it not be ?” 

“ Do you tarry to ask that question? there 
can be but one reply. You are wise, my 
cousin, I need not tell it.” 

“How should I know it? speak clearly, 
Sarah, I demand a nobler answer from you— 
and I have a right to demand it as a gentle- 
man, if as nothing more.” 

“You shall have it, sir, without delay. I 
will marry no mummy, one who loves me no 
better than you do, shall never be my hus- 
band. Have I spoken clearly #! 

“ Perfectly so, doubtless you have forgot- 
ten yourself, still I cannot comprehend how 
you even dare question the love I have avowed 
for you.” 

“As to that, Edgar,I am not naturally a 
coward. Can you not see your absurdity in, 
ever thinking of me, as your wife? We are 
not in the least fitted for each other,” 

“ Yes, I do, see my absurdity. And I am 


not, believe me, so much disappointed in your 


answer, as in the mere fact that you should 
know how to utter such words.” 

“ Would I have spoken them if you had a 
heart to break, or a heart to feel wounded by 
repulse? It seems to me I know you better 


than you know yourself! I cannot think you | 


seriously entertained a thought of marrying 
me. I cannot believe it. 
add, I think you are unnecessarily severe this 
morning.” 

“If I had lain my heart, a palpable thing at 
your feet, you would have crushed it; for 
what? to gratify your unappeasable vanity. 
Well, as you know me, Sarah, I know you 
better.” 

“There! you have gone quite as far as is 
allowable, even with me, your cousin, Stop 
where you are.” 

“No—I will express my thoughts. I did 
imagine your heart noble, as your endow- 
ments are unquestionably splendid. My 
thought has proved itself foolishness—and 
now T tell you, I rejoice in the relative posi- 
tion in which we stand. I would not, at this 
moment, change my relations with you, for 
the whole of India.’’ 

A scornful laugh was all .the answer re- 


turned this avowal, which was not ridiculous, | 


I say—and let me | 


| because it was spoken with such frightful 
earnestness, Passion mastered by perfect 
| scorn, was written on the pale face with 
which he confronted the woman who had 
mocked him—he gazed upon her silently, for 
a moment, and then turned, left his uncle’s 
house, and never entered it again. 

Have you seen the scorner, when her scorn 
is turned upon herself, standing speechless, 
confused, trembling, fearful 

Latterly, during his leisure hours, Edgar 
Edwards had been a frequent guest at his un- 
‘cle’s house. He had invariably been wel- 

!comed there, for Sarah was proud of her 
eousin. She liked to converse and argue with 
‘him, but as a lover, he had no part nor lot in 
‘such matters with her: she had, indeed, in 
|such a light, preferred George, and him she 
had rejected. The companionship of Edgar, 
‘never intruding on her time, when gayer 
| friends were near, was such as pleased her; 
| his manners were unexceptionable—his con- 
'versation such as was pleasant to hear, and 
'to share in; but, as she plainly asserted, in all 
this preference, no real love was felt or man- 
\ifested, and despite Edgar’s declarations, she 
| was still a skeptic in the matter of his love. 

| The banker went from the cousinly pres- 
'ence, more surprised at the reception he had 
| met, than heart-wrung; still he was troubled 
and disappointed. In the little he had seen 
of general society, he had been struck with 
‘no one feature so forcibly, as the apparent en- 
| tire want of intellectuality, and even common 





sense, in the women whose acquaintance he 
made. Sarah Coleman alone approached his 
standard of womanly perfection—of woman, 
‘as she might be. She was not only beautiful, 
| graceful and charming, her gift of language, 
that divine, inestimable gift, was great—her 
| intelligence pleasing to a man of sense. The 
| proposal he made her had been long contem- 
| plated, without the slightest idea that such a 
‘union had ever been one of his brother’s as- 
'pirations. It had cost Edgar an effort to 
|make that offer, and it was quite certain that 
he would not be speedy to expose himself to 
|a similar repulse from any quarter. 

| ‘Thus he went back to his business, to study, 
/and to silence. 


IX. 


| © Dear Franx,—It is vacation: Clara Ster- 
ling and I are here almost alone ; can you not 
come to me for a few days. I shall graduate 
in the autumn, but how can I exist these long 











six months, without seeing you? Do, dear 
Frank, come, if it be but for a day. 
Your Extrvor.” 
It was a call for union, which the young 
brother found it impossible to withstand. Im- 
mediately procuring liberty of a week’s ab- 
sence, he set out for the distant Academy. 
During the years of their separation, a great 


change had taken place in this brother and | 


sister. Frank had mastered his dwarfage ; to 
be sure he would never be very tall, but he 
had a fine, manly look that was glorious in 
Ellinor’s eyes. And she! oh, there never be- 


fore had come to Frank, such a matchless | 


shape of beauty, as his student-sister. She 
too, was very small, and slightly formed, 
meek and graceful, joyous and very happy. 
The promise of loveliness given in childhood, 
was amply rede@med. She was no queen (in 
the now obsolete sense of the word!) but a 
fairy, a spirit, a beautiful Spirit of Good- 
ness, 

A week, was that of their union, to be long 
held in remembrance. Every book, every 
dream of care was put aside, and locked away 
from sight; their joy was complete, as they 
drove, and rode, and walked, and talked in- 
cessantly. No visionary ever revelled more 
delighted in his dreams, than they in the 
thought of the peace and comfort for which 
they would labor—no visionary ever cherish- 
ed purer, or more hallowed hopes than were 
theirs. 


Clara Sterling was a frequent companion of | 


the brother-and-sister rambles, a loved and 
thoroughly respected friend; and as she list- 
ened to their daily and hourly talk of the 
bright days to come, it became the chief wish 
of her heart to share that future with them. 
Emboldened by the kindness which Ellinor 
and Frank manifested for her, she made known 
this wish to them—she did so long to dwell 
in a quiet place, with some who cared for her. 
The proposal she made, of sharing those du- 
ties whicb Ellinor intended taking on herself, 
of making her home with them, was gladly 
listened to by both, and cordially adopted. 

Miss Sterling was a girl of very superior 
mental endowments. She had been educated 
through the liberality of one who had acci- 
dentally become cognizant of her wealth of 
mind. Conscious of the extent of this kind- 
ness, she had never given herself a moment 
of rest, until she had acquired all, and more, 
than her instructor’s wisdom, and she was at 
last dismissed from school tasks, with the 
highest honors. 

Then, at once she expressed a wish that she 
might be employed as an instructor, and a 
good situation had been secured for her in this 
prosperous seminary. 

But it was a barren life that the orphan led 
here. Until Ellinor Edwards found the way 
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| to her heart, she was apparently cold, and in- 

sensible, without enthusiasm of any sort, and 
incapable of love. But when this pupil, 
_ glowing with her righteous ambition, and pure 
hopes, appealed to the shut heart, it opened 
_ wide, and revealed itself as good, as sympa- 
| thizing, as tender. And it was because her 
isolated nature so thirsted for something be- 
sides the respect of strangers, that Clara was 
emboldened to offer herself a member of 
Frank’s and Ellinor’s household. Their mu- 
tual affection was so like that lofty order of 
friendship, for which she panted, that it seem- 
ed as though a bliss, little short of heavenly, 
had been attained, when they permitted her 
to witness and to share in it, by extending 
their arms to encircle her in their fond embra- 
cing. 


X. 


THE six months passed rapidly away, then 
Ellinor, accompanied by Clara Sterling, re- 
turned to the city, to her uncle’s house. 

Arrived there, her intention was immediately 
made known. She would fain go back to the 
well-remembered village, to Bonnville; she 
longed to exert her powers—she had no taste 
for city-life; she would become a teacher, and 
by exertion and self-dependence prove her 
gratitude to Uncle Roger. 

This was quite foreign to the wishes which 
the uncle had formed, for his lovely neice. 
He opposed the idea of her seeking another 
home than his, but his opposition was suc- 
cessfully met by the young people. She was 
young, that was true, Ellinor urged, but so 
of course was stronger to will and to do, 
Her friend had experience, and they had suffi- 
cient energy to carry their project into suc- 
cessful operation. And Frank, though he was 
also young, was entirely in Mr. Cook’s confi- 
deree, and the merchant had already promised 
to establish a branch of his business in Bonn- 
ville, which should be subject to the youth’s 
supervision. 

Neither Edgar nor George uttered dissuad- 
ing words. On the contrary, each of them 
felt glad that their sister was not to make her 
home in the future, with a woman, one of 
them despised, and the other hated. When 
‘called on for advice, they agreed, that it was 
best all men and women should make their 
own way through the world. It was a work 
easily enough done! 

Cousin Sarah was too busily occupied with 
‘her own affairs, to give herself much trouble 
about the matter. She was now on the eve 
‘of matrimony, and her suitor, indeed, bore lit- 
‘tle resemblance to either Edgar or George 
Edwards. It was no marvellous alliance that 

she was about to form. A very common 
sight is the union of superior intelligence, 
| with brainless money-powers. LEither the 
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bride-elect was tainted with the “ family fail- | 
ing,” love for gold—or else she feared to let 
the reins of government go out of her hands, 
for certainly ‘she never intended to, she never 
could look up to Charles Stanhope. 
she confessed faith in the doctrines of mental 


And if 
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nature produced a very decided impression 
,upon him. He admired her superior talents, 
and strove to make himself worthy of com- 
panionship with her; but Frank had a too 
unbiassed opinion of his own demerits, and 
short comings, to indulge ever for more than 


ecuality, a low estimate must she have put | two consecutive moments, in the idea that she 
upon her own powers. It was Sarah’s inten- | could love him with ali her heart. He knew 
tion to continue making her home with her | better than Clara, that her nature was cast in 
father, after marri: age—therefore it was a mat- | another, a finer mould than his own; he knew 
ter of little moment to her, that Ellinor should | that in all respects, she was his superior, and 
remain with them longer. | therefore, he stood as the star-worshipper 

As though by general effort and consent, in a far off devotion, proud of that devotion, 
the uncle's agreements were opposed, and | |proud of his capacity, to understand, appre- 
proved to be “without force, and he at last | ciate and love her; and equally proud of his 


gave in. But when on the final day of parte | 
ing, his neice sobbed her gratitude to the kind | 
old man, praying that God would bless him, 
for all his goodness, conquering his old emo- 
tion with an effort, he generously expressed 
his admiration of the spirit that had prompted 
his neice to act thus—bidding her remember 
that she had still a father living, and a father’s 
house and heart, which would be always open 
to her. 


XI. 


In that cottage of the quiet village, the 
happy young mortals made their home. Clara 
and Kilinor shared the little room, which had 
been Mrs. Edwards, years agone—and the 
chamber which had been Frank’s in his in- 
fancy, was fitted up again for him. It was a 
small—a lowly home, but delightfully situa- 
ted by the river-side, surrounded by elm and 
locust trees, whose age exceeded the united 
years of the three young creatures who stood 
now in their shade. 

Had the brother and sister looked for sym- 
pathy beyond their own roof, they would not 
have found it wanting ; for there were friends 
of the dead mother, who gladly weleomed her 
children back to their native village—who 
were eager to testify their regard in lending 
valuable aid, to the establishment of what was 
so much needed in Bonnville, a good school 
for the young. 

How light of heart, how joyous were that 
mining trio! How industriously, how cheer- 


fully they labored—how pure was the ore of 


satisfaction that rewarded their toils! They 
were growing richer and richer, every d: ay— 
their credit was good at the Bank of Content- 
ment and T hankfulness ! ! 

It was hardly possible, that an at all sus- 
ceptible young gentleman, should live under 


the same roof with a lady like Clara Sterling, | 
without acquiring a more than ordinarily | prayer. 


friendly interest in her fortunes, and herself. 
Jt was certainly impossible, quite so, in the 
case of Frank Edwards. 


her character, her simplicity, and genuine | cident. 





| gay raiment, or sumptuous food. 





power to conceal that love. The brave little 
| fellow! he did conceal it well. Even Ellinor 
never guessed his thoughts of her friend; and 
that Clara never suspected them, was fully 


apparent in the sisterly and confiding regard, 


(which he had the sense rightly to interpret, 
that was always shown towards him. 

The young girl’s school was prospering 
greatly, and they worked, well-satisfied with 
their pleasant toils. Frank's store was filled 
with customers, drawn in shoals by the “ first- 
rate, entirely new stock of goods,” and the 
obligingness of the young merchant. It was 
a smooth road, bordered with flowers, and 
illumined by the sun of happiness, along 
which the light-hearted mortals strayed in 
those days. For no greater good than was 
in their possession, did they ask; they want- 


‘ed no heaps of treasure, they coveted not the 


idle honors of the rich, they sighed not for 
They were 
wise miners: they dreaded no explosion. 
Surely they had no need to dread. 

One day Frank left the village for the city. 
Business derhanded his presence there. Mr. 
Cook, pleased with the success which had at- 
tended the young man’s labors, having an 
idea that it was his duty to aid Frank, in givy- 
ing him a fair start in the world, had, after 
sume reflection, concluded to furnish him with 
a larger outfit, and more liberal payment; for 
this, he bade him to the city, that they might 
confer together. 

In three days Frank was to return home. 
Reader, he did! But—he was borne back to 
the cottage by others, a mangled, helpless 
form. In passing from one car to another, as 
the train approached tne village, his foot 
slipped, he fell, and the long train passed over 
him, crushing his limbs in the most dreadful 


| manner! 


Ellinor was teaching a child the Lord’s 
“Thy will be done,” the very words 
were on her lips, and the little one was en- 
deavoring to repeat them, when the messen- 


The loveliness of | ger came, acquainting her with the awful ac- 


In the moment, the cottage was va- 


goodness, and the earnest sympathies of her | cated of its youthful inmates, and the sister 
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and the friend stood together, nerved as by a 
miraculous strength, waiting till they who 
bore the form of the poor boy, should come. 
With a calmness that was wonderful, Ellinor 
stayed by her brother during all the scenes of 
that woeful night, striving to soothe his agon- | 
ies, speaking calm, and even cheerful words, 
when nothing on earth could have soothed 
the anguish of her own heart. 


XII. 

FRANK survived the operations—but they 
ieft him an almost entirely helpless crip- 
ple. When all was over, and strength began 
to return once more, when /ife was _ re- 
assured him, the heart of the sister could 
nerve itself no longer against the deluging 
waters of grief. Though before him, the se- 
renely patient, she would not, dared not, give | 
way to sorrow,—in the night, when her ex- 
hausted nature needed rest, sleep did not 
come, laying upon her a blessed momentary 
forgetfulness. The long, dark hours were 
spent in tears, which no hand of human friend- 
ship could wipe away. Clara’s asgurance, | 
“] will always stay with you, Ellinor, and we 
will support our dear brother, and try to) 
make him happy, and God will suffer us,” 
could not comfort, could not restore the | 
pure and cheerful hope which she had 
known. 

Edgar and George went often to Bonnville, 
during Frank's illness. They were “ touched | 
to the heart” by that dreadful calamity wnich 
had overtaken their innocent young prother | 
and sister—and freely did they give to aid in 
their support. During these days of visit, 
Edgar Edwards seemed an entirely new man 
—drawn out of himself, forgetful of every- 
thing but the wish to increase the comfort 
and happiness of Frank and Ellinor. He was 
a gentle nurse, and would sit for hours by 
Frank’s bed, seeking in every way to amuse 
him—and when he returned to the city again, 
he proved by frequent gifts, that he bore the | 
poor invalid ever in mind. And the brother 
and sister, who saw their “ eldest” now ina 
new lignt of character, admired and loved him, 
and felt for him true gratitude. 

But after all, the sympathy of friends, the 
true paternal kindness of Uncle Roger, who 
at once offered his house a life-long shelter 
for his stricken children—the kindness and 
generosity of Edgar and George—all fell al- 
most idle testimonials on the hearts of Ellinor 
,and Frank Edwards. They had received a 
blow that staggered them—they fell crushed 
in their misfortune, their hope died within 
them, the cross of anguish laid upon them 
was very heavy to be borne, and it was long, 
long ere they could say, “ Even so Father, for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

Yet they did say it at last, though before 
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that blessed time came, months of prayer and 
spirit-fasting had passed away; and days of 
darkness and utter despair, might be number- 
ed with, and told, as the sum of these 
months. 

Once more, schoo] duties were resumed, 
and success, as aforetime, attended the exer- 
tions made; again the quiet evenings at the 
cottage, were passed in intellectual amuse- 
ments, and Clara’s voice grew never weary 
with reading aloud, the books which Edgar 
sent. And yet once more the cloud, the 
threatening cloud, came up, shutting out the 
sunlight—bringing the darkness! A disease 
that had raged fatally in the village, found a 
feeble victim in the broken constitution of 
Ellinor Edwards. In delirium, and the se- 
verest pain the days of ‘her sickness passed. 


Two watchers were constantly beside her bed, 
who noticed every slightest change in the 
‘dear patient, with intense earnestness—Frank 


and Clara. Frank sought no rest, he would 


take none; for three days, with sleepless 


eyes, he kept that watch, weeping and pray- 
ing, scarcely daring to hope. A twelvemonth 
only had elapsed, since that little family be- 
came tenants of the cottage. and verily it 


/ would seem that the misfortunes which had 


attended their mother’s life, had been trans- 
mitted, with aggravated foree,to them! The 
mutilated son—the dying daughter! Poor 
mortals! they only sought a humble measure 
of happiness on this earth. Alas! what had 
they found ? 

Ellinor died. But reason returned to her 
in the last hours; she knew those who kept 
watch beside her! Looking on them, as she 
stood in the valley of shadows, she had 


| strength to assure them, that her soul was at 


peace ; that resignation to God’s will, and en- 
tire confidence in His loving kindness, sus- 
tained her. No prospect of danger to them- 
selves could frighten Clara or Frank away 
from that sick-room. Frank knew his life 
was passing away as surely as hers—there 
was no need for him to go. Ellinor’s last 
kiss was given him, and when the Messenger 
finally summoned her, he found but one token 
of the love which bound her still to earth— 
the hands of Ellinor were clasping those of 
her brother—yet she died without a strug- 
gle. 

That day, when she went “home,” there 
was a sudden, brief, and secret conference 
held between the sisters. An unfixed pur- 
pose became at last settled in Clara’s mind, 
and bending over her friend, she whispered a 
few words in her ear. The dying girl heard, 
and comprehended. Clasping Clara a mo- 
ment to her breast, she said fervently, * God 
bless you, my Clara! I say, yes, if you will 
be happy thus, my Clara !” 


It was a grievous funeral. Side by side, in 
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that little parlor, where years before the 
friends of Mrs. Edwards gathered to her bur- 
ial, two coftins were placed. Look upon the 
dead! They are the pallid remains of two 
most lovely spirits, whose everlasting rest is 
won! A man and a woman in their youth, 
are taken. “ Lovely in their lives” were they 


indeed; most merciful! is it, that in their deaths, | 


they are not long divided. 

Uncle Roger stood amid the little group of 
mourners, and he wept bitterly, remembering 
how the slumberers before him, had appealed 
to the affections of his heart, that day when 
they led him to their mother’s grave. He 


wept—for the vanity of all things pressed 


heavily on his thoughts in that hour, and he 
sorrowed that through floods of such dark 


waters, the youthful dead had reached the | 


Land of Canaan. 

And Sarah too was there—but not her 
worthless husband—and Edgar, and George, 
and Clara, and it was ina spirit of no ordi- 
nary lamentation, that they consigned those 
young beings to the grave. 

Grief, and the fever, and intense longing 
for death, had opened for Frank Edwards, the 
gates of eternity. After Ellinor’s short race 
was run, he felt that there was no joy left for 
him on the earth—and when assured that the 


hour of his departure was at hand, he could | 


express but one wish—to be buried in her 
grave. When that promise was made him, 
with a glad, strong ery, “ Thanks be to God, 
for this last, unspeakable gift,” his spirit de- 
parted to the land of Rest. 

Very brief was the story of their life. A 
sad, short, mournful story—yet had they kept 
purity in their hearts—shown forth humility 
in their lives—innocent, unoffending, indus- 
trious, contented, and loving, they performed 
the earthly pilgrimage. Oh, were they not 
rich? Had they not worked in the mines 
successfully? Yes! yes! and because they 
were so faithful over the few things entrusted 
to their care, shall they have everlasting re- 
ward ! 


XI. 


Durinc Exttnor’s illness, a letter had 
reached Clara Sterling, the contents of which 
were not made known to the sick girl, until 
her dying hour. 

Edgar, in his frequent visits to the cottage, 
had been so much impressed with the appear- 
ance of his sister’s friend, the untiring watch- 
er of poor Frank, so struck with the mingling 
of firmness, tenderness, and wisdom, in one 
so young, that for once. and the only time in 
his life, he found himself compelled to act on 
an impulse. He wrote and offered himself in 
marriage to her. 

This letter was not read with indifference, 
by the woman to whom it was addressed. 
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|She had heard very much of its author, be- 
fore forming acquaintance with him. Ellinor 
and Frank had spoken with the highest ad- 
miration of his intelleet—they almost revered 
him. When afterwards he came often to the 
cottage; and she saw this paragon more dis- 
tinctly with her own eyes; Clara found her- 
self sharing with her young friends, in their 
/regard—she liked so much his manner, that 
calm, majestic way be had of speaking, ane 
/moving, and she felt prouder than ever before 
in her life, when such a man gave unmistaka- 
|ble evidence that he considered her his 
equal, 

| But the letter which made her so happy, 
| she deferred answering. Trusting every day 
that Ellinor would begin to rally from her 
severe sickness—then she would lay the 
| whole matter before her and Frank, ask their 
| counsel, and they would rejoice together that 
‘a real tie of relationship could be formed be- 
‘tween them. When it became too unmistak- 
| ably evident that Ellinor would die, Clara at 
|once made the story known to her—receiv- 
ing for answer, “if you will be happy 
| thus.” 

The funeral over, Edgar remained in the 
| Village to dispose of the cottage furniture, and 
| settle Frank’s affairs. He did not seek Clara’s 
answer immediately; the sadder duty must 
be first performed ; and it was performed with 
a sorrowing heart, for the story of those dead 
ones’ life could not, even to his mind, offer a 
light warning. 

On the evening of his final departure from 
Bonnville, the banker, for the first time, re- 
ferred to his letter. He had walked with 
Clara to the burial ground. As they stood 
together by the graves of those twins-in- 
heart, she told him once more, the story of 
their life, as she had witnessed it—of their 
perfect, devoted, and unselfish Jove. And 
while she spoke, the listener was not ashamed 
to weep with her, for he felt then how poor 
his whole life had been, compared with their's ; 
how paltry were the treasures he had gather- 
ed, when placed beside those the dead had 
accumulated. 
| When she had finished speaking, Edgar 
drew Clara’s arm in his, and said, “ Let us go 
‘away from here now, Miss Sterling—I must 

speak with you of other things, before my de- 
| parture.” 

| “Cannot all you would say, be said here ?” 
| she answered, “we can hald no conference 
which is not meet to be held by their 
| graves.” 

| “I would speak of life, and hope, and love. 
| This place tells us how all these must vanish 
or die. To-night I would fain believe in 
their immortality.” 

| ®T unite with you, in such faith, Mr. Ed- 
; wards. Are not our dead even now, proving 


| 
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the immortality of these things?” and she! never made a miscalculation—that his specu- 
raised her eyes to heaven. lations were always brilliautly successful: it 

“ But—I would tell you of the devotion, the | was said that his fortune surpassed in reality, 
warm admiration, the deep love I bear to-| those of men of much greater pretensions—it 
wards you. Are such words to be spoken | was said that he was the author of some of 
here ?” |the profoundest essays of the age. In the 

“Yes, of all places! because, while I hear | city, few men were looked up to as he was, 
and ansWer them, I remember how holy and | his word was of great weight—his example 
deathless a thing is love, in its true significa- | irreproachable ! 
tion. Our thoughts cannot be other than} The breath of the whirlwind, the shock of 
calm here. The breath of passion will not be | the earthquake, the flash of the lightning, not 
wafted into our hearts from these cypress 'more instantaneous and startling are they, 
trees. We see too many warnings about us, | than the sudden and tumuituous lifting of all 
we shall not dare make an idol of things of | hands and voices, in horror and astonishment 
clay.” at the name of Edgar Edwards! 

“T ask you then, Miss Sterling, in the sol-| The gauntlet of foulest accusation was 
emn presence of these voiceless witnesses, | thrown at his feet, and how could he, the 
will you be my wife? I ask in the faith that | guilty, maintain his honor? Through the 
you are noble, true-hearted, and strong. You capital on wings of wind, went the tidings, 
have given proof of this, in choosing to hear | and the proof, that he was a defaulter, and a 
my words in this place, where a weak mind | forger, to an enormous extent. Then, in bewii- 
would shrink from such conversation with su- | dering speed followed arrest, imprisonment, 
perstitious dread. I promise to be true and_| trial, condemnation! Condemnation to life- 


faithful to you, all my days. Will you marry 
me—Clara ?” 

“In the presence of the great God, and | 
these witnesses, I answer—yes! I will love 
you, and honor you—wiil be faithful, and have 
faith in you. f will live for you; I will be 
your wife—Edgar.” 

She took his arm then, and without another 
word, they passed from the graveyard, back 
to the village. It was nearly dark as they 
went through the quiet street—but as they 
looked upon each other, they saw how that 
scene in the lonely place of sepulture had af- 
fected them—for their faces were as pale and 
as still, almost as the motionless ones, 


XIV. 


One week after this engagemeut, they were 
married; and Edgar Edwards felt, as he em- 
braced his bride, that he had taken another, 
and yet more important step, in his mining 
operations, he had secured to himself yet more 
of treasures. 

A beautiful dwelling place first, out of the 
city, had recently been finished, and splen- 
didly furnished, then offered for sale by its 
fickle owner. Edgar became the purchaser, 
and to that elegant home he led his wife. 

Joyous were the years that followed; for 
they were a well-mated pair, as faras human 
sight would see, as far as Clara saw. She 
loved, almost to adoration, her thoughtful, 
dignified, studious, industrious husband ; she 
was proud of him, and he was proud of her. 
They drew around them a circle of wisdom, 
and beauty, and talent, which the idle and 
thoughtless were never suffered to penetrate ; 
they gave, moreover, a new and a lofty tone 
to the society in which they moved. 





It was a common belief that Mr, Edwards 


'long labor in the home of felons ! 


Four weeks from the day of sentence, saw 
Clara Edwards in a new home. Her former 
splendid abode dismantled, sold, inhabited by 
another—the wrath of creditors, in a measure 
appeased the tongues of the malicious, discus- 
sing some newer marvel, and the friendly, 
forgetting pity in their admiration of the glo- 
rious spirit of the young wife. 

Declining all the offers of a home which 
many, in the kindness of their hearts, freely 
offered her, with the little Frank and Ellinor, 
her beautiful twin-children, she went back to 
her village-home, to Bonnville—to that cot- 
tage, to resume her labors there. The heart- 
rending astonishment, the terrible agony of 
her soul were exposed to no human eye, or 
ear; with calm determination, she resolved 
heneeforth, to live to a purpose. Fora pur- 
pose ; and in the fifth year of her desolation, 
it became manifest. 

During the leisure of her married life, 
Clara’s attention had been much directed to 
the literature of the day; she had penned 
some of those very essavs which discerning 
minds had attributed to her husband; and in 
the years of anguish that followed, her pen 
was resorted to as a means of comfort, and 
support. At the end of those five years, she 
had purchased the little cottage, had made it 
the abode of comfort and elegance, had con- 
ducted the education of her children—had 
won a name among the writers of the age. 
But all this was only the “ beginning of the 
end” of her desires. 

When so much was accomplished, she set 
out on a journey, alone, none guessed whi- 
ther. It was to Washington she went—there 
to appeal in person, to the Chief Magistrate, 
for the pardon of her husband. Her words 
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were not without effect, but the plea she 
made was, after all, unsuccessful; and griev- 
ously disappointed, yet still far from despairing, 
she returned to her children, thankful that two 
loving hearts impatiently awaited her—that 
the sanctuary of a home was permitted 
her. 

In two years more, her hopes rose high 
again, another President had been elected, 
and Clara, accompanied by Frank and Ellinor, 
went once more to the capitol, to plead for 
the release of her Edgar. 

Ah, what joy was in her heart another day, 
when, throwing open the doors of her home, 
she welcomed Edgar there! What fervent 
prayers of thanksgiving went from her soul, 
mounting up to the Heaven of Heavens! 


What blessings of a full heart, fell like dew 
on the man of power, who had heard her | 
What a glory abode over | 


prayer in mercy! 
the soul of that loving woman! 

But, reader, it was not for her to give a| 
new heart to her liberated husband. She | 
could not, even with the voice of love, still | 
that other voice in his soul which tempted him | 
to withstand God and man. She could not 
find a balm that would soothe and heal the 
heart of Edgar. She was, alas! but a mor- 
tal woman, it was not given her to work mir- 
acles of resurrection in the “dead heart of 
faith.” 

Clouded, unhappy, ever dissatisfied, miser- 
able, were his remaining years. Oh, it was 
an unprofitable vein in the great Mines of | 
Life, that he had worked! 

Dependant on the exertions of his heroic 
wife, irrevocably broken in spirit, in murmur- 
ings, and unquiet, passed his last years 
away. With all his acquired learning, with 
all his mental power, with all his glorious 
ambition, Edgar Edwards might have learned 
a lesson of wisdom from the short history of | 
Frank: then had there been no need to write | 
of him. | 

“The last state of that man, shall be worse | 
than the first.” 








XV. 


Or Grorce Epwarps, the really rich, the | 


' Never! 





Pomps and Vanities. 


George did finally go to the coppermines 
of the north—and as he determined to be, he 
was successful in that expedition. He re- 
turned from his journey, satisfied ; for he had 
made a great addition to his stock of wealth, 
He had speculated on the credulity of others 
—it mattered not to him if he had beggared 
many—he knew he had; but—he hid made 
the money, that was all he wanted! 

Herman Coleman never returned from that 
voyage, on which it was said he went forth. 
And George Edwards, never even in 
his dreams, revealed that he had been a mur- 
derer! that the blood of his ruined cousin 
would, at the judgment, be demanded at his 
hands. He wrought the deed in utter secrecy, 
and then offered that hand which gave the 
poison, to the sister of his victim! The rage 
that gathered in his heart, at her refusal of his 
suit, strengthened, deepened with time; and 
the vow he made upon his cousin Sarah’s bri- 
dal day, he fulfilled in horrible completeness ; 
he wrought the sure, irrevocable ruin of the 
man she loved, guiding him in his weak-mind- 
edness, over the precipices of vice, till he left 
him in the terrible darkness of moral death. 

You have seen these men perhaps, and if 
you have not, I have, these “ earthly, sensual, 
devilish,” these carnally-minded, who are at 
enmity with God; who, standing on the broad 
paths of life, shining lights in the highway of 
sin, which are not to be hid, entice the gay, 
the light of heart, the youthful, the noble, and 
the innocent; who, old in sin, would warm 
their hearts, which have frozen in the deep 
shades of those polluted temples, where they 
were “money changers,” at the fire of youth- 
ful ardor, generosity, wit, and genius! Hath 
not the Scripture pronounced a woe on these ? 
are they not “blind guides?” are they not 
“ Pharisees?” are they not “ Whited Sepul- 
chres?” Yet was the thief upon the cross, 
in the eleventh hour forgiven. May the good 
Lord remember these, and turn their hearts, be- 
fore the “ day of visitation !” 

George never, even in his early life, starved 
himself—never arrayed himself in the garb of 

overty. But the perishing beggar who 
oasted of a coin received at his hands, told a 
tale that gained little credence. He saved his 











money-making George, why do I tell of him ?} money in his youth—for what ? to pamper his 
Reader, to warn you, if the young children | ripe manhood, to disgrace his human nature ; 
stand about your hearth, if you are young, | that he might revel in sensual and convivial 
from praying for them, or for yourselves, great | enjoyments—that he might give free course 
riches of the world: from impressing on their | to the passions of his nature. 

minds, by word or deed, the idea that the love, Out onsuch aman! Lazarus was a very 
of money and power of acquisition is the root | king to such as he! 

of all good. To entreat you to take heed| George Edwards! “Let the day perish 
lest the passionate, eager mind foster the | wherein he was born. Let darkness and the 
thought, that the increase of possessions is | shadow of death stain it—let a cloud dwell 
the ay object of labor—the glorious frui. | upon it; let the blackness of the day terrify 
tion hit!” 

















O’CON 


Txis paper does not assume to be either a | 
memoir or a treatise. It is simply a very 
brief and a very succinct review of a remark. | 
able man in a remarkable period. The time 
of history is not yet come, in which a clear | 
story may be told of the period, and an im-| 
partial estimate made of the man—but, in the | 
meantime, the following general notice may | 
be of interest to our readers. 

O'Connell was a native of the County of | 
Kerry, in the South of Munster. He was| 
born about the same period as the indepen- | 
dence of America. He was sent at the pro- | 
per age, to St. Omers, to receive his education, | 
and on completing it, he returned to his na- | 
tive country. Having gone through the ordi- 
nary legal studies, he was called to the bar 
in 1798, and in 1802,he married his cousin, 
Miss Mary O'Connell. He rapidly attained 
to fame and practice in his profession. His 
advantages were such as rarely fail of emi- 
nence in the law. His intellect was of early 
strength and maturity; his memory was vivid 
and retentive ; his manner was pleasing, and 
his address was eloquent. ‘These were sus- 
tained by a solid preparation, and graced by a 
noble personal appearance. It was no wonder 
that he went on with a sure and rapid pace, 
to be the first advocate of his time. He 
came an impressive speaker, and brought un- 
common talent to the side of the obnoxious 
party, that of the Catholics. He himself was 
a Catholic, an ancient Irishman, and, thus, by 
religion, race, and character, opposed to the 
pero Orange party, then all-powerfal in 

reland. It was only in 1793, that the Penal 
Statutes were so far ameliorated as to give 
Catholics leave even to vote at elections, The 
fact, then, of a young man attacking with 
shafted and satiric eloquence a party, which 
had never before heard other words than those 
of slavish submission, must have been intol- 
erably galling. It was of course, all the more 
galling, that these shafted words came from a 
papist—a creature, that a few years before, 
the constitution did not admit to have in Ire- 
land a civil existence. Even then, a papist 
was a creature, that an Alderman of Dublin 
would scareely consider as worthy to clean 
his plates; how insufferable was it then, that 
an upstart should beard the whole body of 
civil dignitaries in the grandeur of their Me- 
tropolitan omnipotence. But this O'Connell 
did. He denounced them—nay, worse than 
that, he laughed at them. A person, named 
P’Esterre, more ardent than wise, made him- 
self a champion for the Municipal worthies— 
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and in the duel, which he provoked, he fell. 
O'Connell evinced sincere regret, and made a 
resolution against duelling, to which he was 
always afterwards faithful. The man had 
again and again provoked O’Connell—and al- 
though the arm was not justified which strack 
him down, he staked his life upon the die of 
vengeance, and the die was doom. 

O'Connell was a man of action, and a man 
of speech. For both, he was eminently quali. 
fied by nature, by education, and by circum. 
stances. His physical constitution, robust, 
healthy, hardy, enabled him to undergo any 
amount of labor, and to endure any degree of 
fatigue. Of this constitution he took prudent 
care. Regular in his life, temperate in his 
habits, he economized his forces, he wasted 
no power, and he brought the enormous ener- 
gy of his natural strength into the arena of 
professional and political contest. And this 
athletic robustness was but the instrument of 
intellectual qualities, singularly in harmony 
with it. The union of both made him emi- 
nently a practical man—and a man of busi- 
ness, Of a sound and clear understanding— 
vigorous rather than comprehensive, sagacious 
rather than profound, he saw at once, the 
available point of a measure, and undisturb- 


be-|ed by abstract speculations, he seized that 


point and urged it. Possessed of strong 
passions, he never allowed them the ascen- 
dancy. He subjected his passions ever to a 
watchful control, and while they added ve. 
hemence to his eloquence, they never dis- 
turbed his judgment. Opulent in fancy, it 
enlivened his way—but it never turned him 
from it. It gave raciness to his wit—pun- 
gency to his sarcasm—a rich glow to his 
humor, but it did not encumber his argument 
with adorning ; it did not conceal the position 
he would establish, either by a mist or a halo ; 
it never betrayed him into sentimentality, or 
idealism; it never overlaid that energetic 
common sense, which formed the very tex- 
ture of his mental constitution. The truth is, 
that O'Connell never appeared to less advant- 
age, than when he laid aside this tone of his 
mind. Sentimentality did not become him. 
He was not graceful in the dalliance of fine 
speech. He was too heavy to wander in the 


garden of the muses, and he was somewhat 


too unwieldy to cull the delicate flowers of 
poesy. All that was not connected with a 
direct purpose seemed foreign to him, and put 
on. Emotion he had, intense and deep, but, 
it was emotion, which was kindled by broad, 
practical conceptions, Enthusiasm, he had 
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also—enthusiasm, grand and commanding—|cally, the same things in the same way. 
enthusiasin, that rushéd, soared, burned; yet} Their object was, so far as their office of 
this enthusiasm in its utmost impetuosity, had | school-teaching went, to rear up boys into in- 
nothing in its manner of theoretical wildness, | telligent men—prepared for their several avo. 
and, in its boldest aspiration, it always as-| cations in the world. And this object they 
sumed the tone of a practical direction. Will, | attained. It could not have been conspiracy, 
also, O'Connell had—firm and decisive; where- | however extensive, or intrigue, however acute, 


ever he was, or in whatever movement con- 
cerned—his was the will that prevailed, and 
his was the will that governed. He had, 
however, the talent, not to let this always ap- 
pear. Like every great man of action, he had 
the art of using other minds, without seeming 
to compel them, and while pretending to leave 
them freedom, he made them most thorough- 
ly obedient. But, though he could thus go- 
vern with a latent dominion, when occasion 
called for it, he could also assume an open 
command. He could front the storm; he 
could rule the tempest; and in the might of 
his will, he could make nothing of opposition. 
Add to these qualities, a versatility which ena- 
bled him to oversee many concerns and to di- 


rect them all—to watch over many interests, | 


and to leave none of them neglected—a fa- 
culty of order, which by aptitude of attention, 
and constancy of attention allowed no labor 
to go to waste—an unconquerable persever- 
ance, which despised resistance, and spurned 
at discouragement—and great as we may es- 
teem O’Connell to have been in words, we 


shall esteem him to have been still greater in 
doings. 

Having had these natural capacities for 
public station and popular influence, to such 
ends, the education of O’Connell was not less 


favorable. With a youth fresh from the 
mountains, with a mind trained in healthful 
simplicity, with an imagination, receiving its 
first impressions from the cloud-capped moun- 
tains of Kerry, and the billowy and boundless 
Atlantic, with a memory stored from treasur- 
ies of Celtic and Milesian legend, and from 
the wild and passionate complaints of patrio- 
tic seng and story, he was transferred to Saint 
Omers, to complete his studies. Be the com- 
plaints against the Jesuits what they may—no 
man, but one whose bigotry must be a deeper 
injury to himself than it can be to them, will 
deny their rare capacity and unrivalled suc- 
cess in the instruction of the young. They 
divined at once, the special talents of a pupil; 
and they trained him for the destiny to which 
these talents pointed. They awakened dor- 
mant faculties, and they regulated those al- 
ready active. They brought the whole mind 
into harmonious exercise; they gave every 
power its due culture; and this culture was 
always regulated in reference to the individ- 
ual nature. They did not put boys in con- 
fused hordes, and without regard to their 
abilities, their tastes, or their respective pur- 
poses in life, cause them to jabber mechani- 


which for a long period, made them kings of 
| European education, If through their superi- 
|ority as instructors, they aimed at ulterior 
|ends—ther, unquestionably, their aim was 
surely directed,—for that superiority they did 
‘most manifestly prove. Think, as opponents 
|will, I repeat, of their theories, they trained 
men consummately for the action and contest 
| of the living, practical world. O’Connell is 
| no bad example. From St. Omers he entered 
'a school, the most varied and the most com- 
| plex, which human society contains, for the 
| discipline of mind, for the exercise of talent, 
| for the development of energy—I mean, the 
| life of a politician and a lawyer. His genius 
| fitted him for the foremost rank in the law, 
and to the foremost rank, his genius quickly 
carried him. The law is a profession which not 
only forces men back upon the past, but most 
actively engages them in the present; which 
compels them to seek for changeless princi- 
ples amidst obsolete forms ; for a living spirit 
in the dead letter; for wisdom, not among a 
multitude of counsellors, but a multitude of 
decisions; and, yet, while thus seeking to be 
ever active and busy in society. The law is 
a profession which more than any other, re- 
quires an immediate and direct knowledge of 
men. It requires an insight into whatever 
they would most conceal; their disguised 
motives; their inward sophistries of thought; 
their cunning subterfuges; their real as dis- 
tinct from their simulated opinions; their 
natural passions and purposes, distinct from 
their contrivances and evasions. As this is a 
knowledge most required by the profession, 
so the profession is one that most affords it: 
that most opens the heart of man in its 
secret foldings, and enables him to study in 
its nakedness, all the intricacies of its moral 
anatomy. The law is a profession which de- 
mands a liberal culture, external to itself, and 
is, in its own proper exercise, an unfailing dis. 
cipline—necessitating caution, coolness, pa- 
tience, power of endurance, an indefatigable 
study of character in its unconscious manifes- 
tation ; a habit of comparison and inference ; 
a rapid estimate of evidence; an instinctive 
discrimination of testimony; a mental vigi- 
lance, which overlooks no incident or cireum- 
stance of the smallest value; and to the di- 
rection of the whole, the command of logical 
method, and the faeulty of lucid exposition. 
Such is the training which the eminent law. 
yer must possess; and to a fitting genius, 
such is the training which his profession gives. 
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O’Connell’s was a fitting genius, and it com- | 
prised the utmost excellence of original talent | 


and practical experience. Nor was O’Con- 
nell’s training confined to the law. He was 
disciplined for a more eventful conflict, and to 
fight on a broader arena. His forensic and 
his political career began at the same time. 
He had scarcely been called to the bar, when 
he entered with all his heart and soul, on the 
work of agitation. If, in one part of the day, 
he was an advocate before a jury ; in another 
part of the day, he was a tribune before a 
multitude. 

As a preparation to a correct estimate of 
O'Connell, we must here pause, and consider 
this young advocate and tribune, as he stood 
related to the times out of which he had 
been born, and those into which he had en- 
tered. 

I write these remarks in a country village, 
and without books, and, therefore, I may 
err as to dates, but I hope not at all to do so 
as to facts, nor materially, I trust, even as to 
dates. The first public speech O’Connell 
made, was against the Union, and this Union 
was accomplished in 1800. It was in that 
year, I believe, O’Connell’s speech was made. 
As he had only then entered on the practice 
of his profession, and as he came to his pro- 
fession young, he was merely beginning his 
manly life. Not many years previously, his 
religion would have debarred him from this 
profession. In 1792, his religion would have 
rendered him incapable of voting for a candi- 
date to parliament. His boyhood must. 
therefore, have been very near the harshest 
rigor of the penal laws. I have read in old 
reports of the Irish House of Commons, in 
which, as late, I think, as 1762, a motion to 
allow Catholics to inherit and purchase real 
estate, was as indignantly scouted, as a mo- 
tion wouid be in Congress to make a native 
of Timbuctoo, Postmaster-General, as a mo- 
tion in the British Parliament would be, which 
proposed a matrimonial alliance between 
the Prince of Wales and a daughter of the 
imperial house of Faustin the First. Iam not 
going to specify those penal laws. They are 


sufficiently known to persons conversant with | 


British history. For the general bearing of 
them, I would simply refer to an authority, 





for their misery and ruin. Burke, with great 
learning and logic, shows, that they want 
every condition that constitutes law; that 
they were merely barbarous and arbitrary ex- 
ercises of a savage power. The object of 
them was, either to annihilate the religion of 
the people, or to reduce the people to igno- 
minious and perpetual serfdom. To do this 
effectually, they were so shaped as to deprive 
Catholics of property, of education, of liberty 
to worship, and even of the right of self-de- 
fence. 

Let us regard the bearing of these laws, 
merely upon two points—those of property 
and education—and we shall see how admi- 
rably fitted they were, if thoroughly car- 
ried out, to secure the end at which they 
aimed. 

Consider, for instance, how exterminating 
laws can be, in their action upon property 
alone. Compel masses to be poor, and to re- 
main poor, and most effectually you degrade 
them, and you keep them degraded. The 
penal Jaws thus acted on the Irish Catholic. 
Even after Cromwell, Catholics had yet some- 
thing to lose. A-few proprietors of large es- 
tates were still of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and in a variety of pursuits, others had ac- 
quired wealth. To reduce such to the most 
sordid condition, and to entail that condition 
on them—the law must have a twofold oper- 
ation. First, it must tend to the utmost di- 
vision of inheritance ; and secondly, it must 
prevent accumulation. Accordingly, Catholics 
were debarred from the right of primogeni- 
ture, and this acting only in respect to Catho- 
lies, gave immense preponderance of landed 
wealth to Protestants, who held obstinate- 
ly by it. Division and sub-division of posses- 
sions, with no means of reproduction or re- 
pair, would stay the divisibility of property 
only at the utmost limit of inlieen The 
rights of bequest and settlement were in the 
same manner interfered with. The eldest son 
by conforming to the Protestant Establish. 
ment, reduced his father to less than a tenant 
for life; and every settlement which his fa. 
ther had previously made, the new convert 
could immediately annul, and to that amount 
he could alienate or sell for ever. He could 
drag his father into chancery, compel him to 


which no intelligent reader can accuse of be-| give on oath, a statement of his property, and 
ing radical or revolutionary, and that is, to put him on such allowance, as the presiding 
Burke’s “ Tract on the Irish Popery Laws.” | magistrate would decide. Any of the other 
This, though an unfinished work, is most) children, by conforming, had the same power. 
powerful and impressive. The writer in| And they might do this at the most tender 


dwelling on those terrific statutes, rejects 


age. As far as the law went, they could as 


from his composition, the ornaments of fancy, soon as they had words, they could use these 


the movements of passion, and leaves the | 


naked statement of facts, to its own gaunt 
hideousness. These statutes, as may easily 
be conceived—were not only enacted without 


consent of the Catholic people of Ireland, but | 


43 


words to renounce their faith and impoverish 
their parents. To renounce faith with the 
first words of infancy, implies, I know, an 
absurdity, but this condition of the law is not 
more contradictory to the truth of things, 
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count for it. 


rent, dispose of the estate in what manner it 
pleased, in reference to the family. 


O’ Connell, 


than the consequence attached to the condi-|the risk, and was discovered, the law disin- 
tion is revolting to every sentiment of nature. | 
If the parent too, sold, or otherwise settled | 
his estate, the child could force him to ac-| 
The court was empowered to | 
seize a third of it for the child during the life | 
of the parent; and on the death of the pa- | 
oppressive penalties for this last effort of civ- 


If the | 





herited him and punished his parent. The 
most atrocious methods of inquisition were 
devised, in order to find out the connection 
of the parent with the educational exile of his 
child. It assumed this conneetion upon the 
slightest proof, and loaded the parent with 


ilization and of nature. The scientific, the 


child or children suspected the parent of per- | certain, the damnable effect of these diaboli- 


jury or deception, he or they could, at any | 


time, institute a new suit against him; and 
this could be repeated, interval after interval, 
upon any real or supposed improvement in‘his 
affairs. So, if the wife of a Roman Catholic 
husband, or the husband of a Roman Catho- 
lic wife, became a Protestant, the direct con- 
trol of the children, fell to the Chancellor. 


Parents lost the comfort and guardianship of | 


their children, but had to bear the burden of 
their expense. The wife turning Protestant, 
became independent of her husband’s will, for 
support after his death. The chancellor alone 
determined her part of the estate up to the 
one-third of her husband’s whole clear sub- 
stance. The husband, in: his arrangements, 
could, neither by reward or punishment, evince 
towards his surviving Protestant wife a sense 
of her affection or unkindness, of her good or 
evil. Legislation having once rendered the 
Catholic landless, it closed all opening to him 
for any new possession. He could not own 
land in fee simple; he could not rent land, 
but upon limited leases and defined profit. 
Nor did the matter stop even here ; for as the 
Catholic could, himself, have no property in 
land, neither could he have bond or security 
on the land of another; and, if he dared to 
aecept of such security, it was at the loss of 
all he lent to the profit of the informer. 
Catholics were excluded from civil freedom, 
from all the professions, from many mechani- 
eal trades, and from the meanest government 
and municipal employments. Such laws 
must have been designed, not only to impov- 
erish and degrade the outward man, but to 
‘poison kindred affection in its very source, and 
to extinguish self-respect in the last recesses 
of the soul. 

Another means to the degradation of a peo- 
ple, or to its perpetuation, is to reduce them 
to ignorance and to exclude them from know- 
ledge. Such means were likewise continued. 
A Catholie, of course, had no entrance into 

‘the universities; nor, indeed, into any of the 
great seminaries. No Catholic schools of 
whatever order were allowed; and it was 
felony even to teach in a private family. 











That | 


cal enactments, the terrible suitableness of 
them to their purpose, the satanic wisdom of 
them, considered in reference to their inten- 
tion, cannot be denied or doubted. Poverty 


|of itself does not degrade, as mere wealth 


does not of itself exalt. A man poor in ma- 
terial goods, yet conscious of his deeper life, 
and having opportunity still left him to enrich 
that deeper life, has wherewithal to support 
him ja dignity and hope; to supply him also 
with pleasures that enable him to bear priva- 
tion of earthly wealth without regret, and to 
look on those who possess it without envy. 
The Icelander, externally the poorest civilized 
man in Europe, deprived of the benefits which 
a bountiful soil furnishes in some countries, 
and of those which arts of comfort supply in 
others, finds exceeding treasure in his learning 
and his books. For many and long months 
in the year, with no light but his lamp, with 
no heat but his stove; with hard and scanty 
fare in his hut, with only cold and desolation 
outside it, the peasant yet is more a sovereign 
than a king, by the possession of a mind stu- 
dious and intelligent; and by his delight in 
legend and in classic lore, he has an affluence 
of which neither climate nor penury can de- 
prive him. But, impoverish a man, not only in 
his condition, but in his soul; then you rob 
him, not of his accidents alone, you attack him 
in his life of life. It was to effect and to per- 
petuate such moral and mental death in the 
Catholic people of Ireland, that these laws 
against knowledge were enacted and enforced. 

This was the Past, which, in its darker ele- 
ments, was but just receding behind O'Con- 
nell’s youth; and let us now turn to the Pre- 
sent, on which his working manhood entered. 
The legislative union between England and 
Ireland was earried. The heroes who had 
fought the battles of parliamentary indepen- 
dence had been beaten. Curran was broken 
down, and the voice of Grattan had lost its 
potency. It was seldom heard, and when 
heard its tone was despondent. The field 
was open for a new champion. That cham- 
pion appeared in the vigor of youth, in the 
strength of power, in the enthusiasm of hope, 


every avenue to education should be closed, | in the confidence of ultimate success. There 


‘that no crevice should remain for a beam of | was much to excite him. 


knowledge however siender to shine into a 


cone mind, a youth was not allowed to go | upon him and the brethren of his faith. 
. beyond the sea for instruction, and if he dared ' power of Ireland was elosed in the fixed grasp 





Many penalties yet 
lay heavily, and many humiliations pressed 
The 















of the Orange party. The doors of the impe- 
rial parliament were compactly shut against 
transubtantiation, and could only be entered 
by passing the Charch of England communion- 
table—stopping to kneel sacramentally at it 
by the way. The rebellion of 1798 was 
scarcely quelled. The heavy swell was yet 
rocking society, and the blood-red clouds had 
not passed frem the moral atmosphere. 


were yet falling from unsleeping eyes, and 
the nation was bowed down in sorrow, for 
some of her best-loved sons. 
of the French revolution was still agitating 
Europe; and not with the less force because 
all its elements had converged their power 
within the personality of one stupendous 
mind. Many deemed Bonaparte a tyrant; 
and such, perhaps, he was—but he was also 
the type of a changed civilization. Old things 
had passed away; a new age had commenced. 
Determination teok the place of fear—states 
arose in the strength of their nationalities— 
speech became daring—literature threw off 
the livery of patronage, and burst the collar 
of servility—vigorous in its youthful indepen- 
dence, it grew up at once to be dauntless and 
original. It would be remarkable if none of 
this came upon the glowing heart of Ireland. 
Upon that warm heart there fell a large mea- 
sure of the inspiration, It came from the 
Past, and it went forth in the animated songs 
of Moore; it pointed to the Future, and it 
burned in the patriotic orations of O'Connell. 
It was a period of great deeds. The cannon 
of Napoleon were booming through the sky 
from the Danube to the Jordan: mingled with 
the din of his conquests were the groans of 
expiring dynasties and the crash of falling 
threnes. And while a sublime though des- 
troying power was thus terrible on the land; 
a power not less sublime or less destructive 
was equally terrible on the sea. Britain was 
sweeping the ocean with her fleets—and the 
indomitable Nelson was tiring fame with the 
rapid succession of his victories, until at last 
she gave him to sleep, and wrapt him in a 
bloody shroud. While these heroes were 
gaining glory amidst the gloomy majesty of 
death, O'Connell was also doing a grand, but 
a more beneficent work. He was doing the 
work of peace and not of contest: he was 
trying to avert war and not to promote it: he 
was laboring to regenerate the hopes of his 
own country, not to destroy those of others; 
and he desired only such privileges for his 
country as would vindicate the claims of jus- 
tice, and extend the rights of mankind. A 
crisis had come in the history of his country, 
and nature had formed him to meet it. Aman 
of reflection, yet of decision; a man of dili- 


O’ Connell. 


The | 
deselate yet mourned in the freshness of a | and to gain the fruits of conquest without the 


grief that would not be comforted, Tears | 
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prudence ; ever fertile in resources; ever mase 
ter of his faculties, the hour and the difficulty 
found him at no time unprepared. His words 


were daggers, and yet not libels, His actions 
were daring, and yet not treasonable. 


While 
passion burned in his heart, caution kept watch 
upon his lips. He instructed the Irish masses 
to exhibit strength without defying power, to 
nullify bad laws without transgressing them, 


risks of war. Within the visibly effective 


| period of O’Connell’s career, these statements, 
‘it will not be denied, are clearly borne out by 


The convulsion | 





gence, but of enthusiasm; of boldness, but of | 


facts. O'Connell, like Carnot, organized vic- 
tory. ‘There was this difference, however, be- 
tween them, O’Connell’s was the organization 
of opinion; Carnot’s was the organization of 
force. There was this other difference be- 
tween them; the victories of Carnot destroyed 


'life—the victories of O’Connell preserved it. 


In 1823, O'Connell organized the Catholic 
Association, which became the leading agency 
of a great moral war; a war which continued 
for years, and of which he was the power and 
the soul. The Catholic Association became 
self-dissolved in 1825. But already it had 
done much of its work; and the act of parlia- 
ment, to which in appearance it gave way, did 
not kill its spirit, but only changed its form. 
Detail here would be only tiresome, and it is 
unnecessary. ‘The steps by which O’Connell 
led millions from helotism to citizenship have 
been too often traced, to render it otherwise 
than unpleasant to count them minutely now. 
It is not needed to mark the preliminary vic- 
tories gained by him through the people 
against power in the elections of Waterford 
and Clare. The Catholic emancipation act, 
in 1829, crowned all these exertions. In 1830, 
O'Connell agitated the repeal of the union.— 
He was subjected, in 1831, to legal prosecu- 
tion, but before judgment was pronounced 
against him, the temporary act made in refer- 
ence to his case expired, and he was accord. 
ingly discharged. The circumstances of his 
last prosecution are yet fresh in memory, and 
two impressions they cannot but leave upon 
the mind. One is, the daring boldness with 
which Peel acted in these prosecutions. No 
case occurs to me in history in which the 
courage of a government was more openly 
challenged, nor more appallingly tested. Ire. 
land seemed in flame from end toend, Meet- 
ings of parishes had swelled into meetings of 
counties; hundreds had grown into thousands; 
thousands into large fractions of a million in 
single gatherings, until open plain and rugged 
mountain presented nothing to the eye but 
one vast and continuous sates of heads. To 
say that O'Connell was a popular man, is to put 
words together that show us how feeble all 
words are. Think of any man we may, to whom 
multitudes gave power, to whom nations 
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gave glory, to whom women gave enthusiasm 
and love, and it is all cold, and dry, and poor, 
compared with that devoted, burning, all-em- 
bracing popularity which O’Connell had in the 
affections, in the minds, in the very blood of 
the Irish people. I have seen the crowds 
gathered to meet their idol-politician; I have 
seen masses, in the flush of victory, hailing 
the election of their chosen president; I have 
heard the ery of might from myriads in glory 
of their national warrior ; but all of them want- 
ed that life, that inspiration, that glow of love, 
which seemed to permeate the men, women, 
and children that gathered about O’Connell. 
There was a spirit in it, that must have pierced 
and softened even the heart of his enemy, had 
he got within the atmosphere of that inspired 
applause. Compared with that applause, any 
applause that I have ever yet heard was but 
as the sound of a parade bugle to the music 
of a mother’s song. Nor was this popularit 

one that came with the excitement of a crowd, 
and cooled with the moment of separation.— 
It lived in the secrecy and the quietude of 
millions of homes. You found it in the gar- 
ret with the pale mechanic, who, at the libe- 
rator’s name, forgot that he was hungry. The 
sick wife flushed as she heard it, and the boy 
beside her prattled his little patriotism, and 
tried to lisp “ O'Connell.” You found it in 
the hut by the road-side, or in the mountains, 
and wherever two or three were gathered to- 
gether to hear a newspaper, the half-spelled 
words of an O’Connell speech stirred a depth 
of feeling such as Cicero or Demosthenes, in 
the best days of either, might envy. You found 
it with the ploughman in his furrow; with the 
turf-cutter in the bog; with the shepherd in 
the hills; with the fisherman on the sea; with 
the housewife in her care; with youths and 
maidens in their sports; in the place of mirth 
you found it, and in the place of sorrow—and 
this, this all-pervading popularity, was not that 
of a day, of a month,—not one that vacillated, 
that went and came as choice or chance might 
vary—but constant as purest wedded-love, it 
was the changeless loyalty of a life. It was 
not a popularity given to a political dictator 
who impersonates the prejudices of his party, 
and whom men, in admiring, admire oftenest 
their own self-conceit, and in whose egotism 
they worship their own. Whatever O’Con- 
nell’s character was, it was not in this spirit 
the Irish worshipped him: it was as a people, 
not as a party; and never did man receive a 
homage more disinterested than was that with 
which they adhered to him. He was not a 
soldier, whose way to men’s admiration is 
so easy as almost to convert over to the doc- 
trine of Hobbes, that the natural state of man 
is war; by which it would seém that the more 
slaughter the more honor, the more men ripped 
open in one direction, the more gratitude from 


O’ Connell. 


| men in another. O'Connell had no such claims; 
he came not from a Marengo or a Waterloo. 
Yet this was the man that Peel bearded among 
his millions; had him arrested, indicted, tried, 
| sentenced, and imprisoned. Perhaps, however, 
the quiet of Ireland, while all this done, was 
| the greatest triumph that O’Connell ever had; 
for assuredly the people remained passive by 
his persuasion, when the whisper of his voice 
would have excited them to madness. 

The other impression left on the mind by 
this trial, and the result of it, is the serene 
Majesty of law above the passions of politics, 
That these passions mingled powerfully in 
this trial on both sides of it cannot be doubt- 
ed. Personal passions had their share in it as 
well as political ; and, when it was carried to 
the House of Lords, even in that upper Court, 
which in matters of Judicature, ought to be 
as impartial as a senate of the gods—person- 
al spites and enmities were not without their 
influence. The liberty of the subject was no- 
bly vindicated in the legal decision of its ma- 
jority ; and nobly it was expressed in the per- 
son of Lord Denman. If the verdict of the 
lower Ccurt should stand, then trial by Jury 
would become, he averred, “a mockery, a 
delusion and a snare.” Three memorable 
words, which will be remembered to the 
speaker’s honor, while the English language 
lasts, and while trial by jury continues a se- 
curity for personal liberty. O’Connell was 
released, but imprisonment had left its inera- 
dicable mark upon his spirit. It did not in- 
jure his physical health, but it entered into his 
soul. Not by its physical influence, but its 
moral, it hurt, and all but killed him. It proved 
him vulnerable, and when a man is thought 
invincible, a wound in the heel is as fatal as 
a fracture on the head. It dissolved the 
charm, which until then, seemed to render his 
person sacred, the person of a tribune, which 
no man must rudely touch, and live—the 
spell was broken—he felt it was, and he be- 
gan to droop. He had always ruled—and, 
though not subdued, he had been successfully 
resisted. The Majesty that doth hedge a 
king, had been attacked, and though not de. 
spoiled, it had been profanely used. He 
could no longer reign. His battles had not 
the prestige henceforth of victory or hope. 
The strong, but calm—the hard, but exhilera- 
ting contest, in which his life had passed, 
must succumb te prosy forms—the wild elo- 
quence that shouted in its free power 
over the surging sea of multitudes, must sink 
to cautious tameness in the presence of the 
government reporter, must keep itself within 
the rigid technicalities of law, must give ac- 
count of itself in the presence of frouzy 
Judges, whom once it had laughed at on the 
hustings, and scorned in the court. What a 
lchange! “Chief Justice Pennefather,” O’'Con- 

















nell observed, alluding to this trial, “had the air 
of being Counsel for the prosecution—and, 
Judge Crompton used to squeeze up his face 
at me, as if he wanted to terrify me with his 
lion-aspect.” The charm was gone; and with 
it, the glory of unquestioned dominion. Di- 
vision, disunion, and feud had begun to rage 
around his immediate throne; the impatience 
of younger enthusiasm spurned his veteran 
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| the genius and the taste of ages, on which 


he had so feasted—he left his family, and all 
that dearly loved him, and in a moment he 
was a bruised and lifeless thing, no more the 
desired of senates, but for the carnival of 
_worms. O'Connell and Peel fought all their 
lives; both are now silent in the impartial 
dust, so far as this earth contains them; what 
of them belonged to another sphere, has been 





policy—and resistance to his long-honored | judged before the Supreme tribunal, near 
authority, completed the dismemberment of! which, both will have felt the littleness of 


his kingdom, and broke to pieces the unity of 


his power. He began as I say, to droop—he 
went abroad to die—he died, and became the 
property of history. And, while I write, there 
comes the name, too, of PEEL, upon the death- 
wind. Full of wealth, fame, and greatness, 
the mere animal he rode, crushed the spirit 
out of him, and to the earth, he had once con- 
trolled, left nothing but his atoms. Nations 
waited for his word, artists hung upon his 
smile; sovereigns felt his power—he left his 
palace, his pictures, his library so rich with 


these strifes of time in the imperishable things 
of Eternity, and in the clearness of infinite 
truth, perceive how worthless compared with 
God’s approval, is the praise or blame of men. 
Great men were both in their day; but in 
the presence of Death, we feel with the 
French preacher, over the corpse of Louis 
the fourteenth, that “ God alone is great.” 


(The remainder of this article will appear in the 
next number, together with a superior portrait of 
O’Connell.—Eb.] 








Siren, sing, and I will borrow, 
From the magic of thy voice, 

Spells to chase away the sorrow 
That forbids me to rejoice ; 

A sad wreck upon Life’s billow, 
Though from day to day I’m thrown, 

With unzest the only pillow 
My sad heart can call its own; 

Yet that voice in its completeness, 
Soft as play of seraph’s wing, 

Brings me back with all their sweetness 
Days of childhood—Siren, sing. 


Siren, sing, and I will harken 
From the night of my distress, 
Though the clouds the deeper darken 
On my sad path,—pilotless 
I will tread the halls of Eden, 
I will join their starry mirth, 
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When the “ Nightingale of Sweden’”’ 
Lifts me upward from the earth; 

Though the after grief be deeper, 
Though more keenly it may sting, 

Be it thine to give the weeper 
Long-lost pleasure—Siren, sing. 


Siren, sing, my soul’s uplifted 
Like an essence pure and bright, 
By thy tones, thou Heaven-gified— 
Herald of all sweet delight ; 
I have passed Death’s gloomy portal, 
| I have lost the sense of care, 
Like a silver-winged immortal, 
Now I cleave the upper air; 
And my soul with bliss is laden, 
As with honied sweets, the Spring ; 
Angel Nightingale of Sweden! 
Sense-enthralling Siren, sing ! 
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SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“SUSY L—’S DIARY.” 


THE COLONEL. 


CHAPTER IV, 


“Our folks kind o’ reckon ’at you'll lose 
your Mary afore long ter one o’ them ’ere 
Cambridge fellers; Ambrose, I believe, they 
think it ‘Il be.” 

“T never shall lose her to Ambrose! 
sure of that!” 

“I don’t blame ye, fussin’ round as they 
war. I'll tell ye what, colonel,” drawing a 
little nearer and laying his hand on the colo- 
nel’s shoulder, “I sh’d like it fust rate f we 
could jest splice our Daniel an’ your Mary.— 
What d’ye say ter that ?” 

“T say I should like it. Daniel is going to 
make a smart man. He ought to go to school 
a little more, though.” 

“I’m goin’ ter send ’im!” tipping his little 
head, and keeping it nodding briskly and 
knowingly. “I’ve been thinkin’ about it my- 


I'm 


self; an’ I believe I sh’ll send ’im up ter the 
institute this fall, an’ winter, an’ spring, too, 
fer that matter: I can git along without ‘im 


some way. I sh’d like ter make a second 
Daniel Webster out of him; an’ I don’t know 
why I shouldn’t; for Captain Tilden down 
here, knowed all about Webster when he was 


'came together; and when they returned, re- 
| turned together. Mary was already su far 
| advanced upon Daniel in her studies, that they 
could not, as the fathers at first insisted, have 
the same branches and use the same text- 
books, save in mathematics. Not a hint of 
their scheme was dropped to any third per- 
son; and thus it came to pass that a close in- 
timacy grew up by degrees between the young 
couple. Mary helped Daniel on with his phi- 
losophy lessons, Daniel helped Mary in mathe- 
matics. And these mutual helps, the similarity 
of their pursuits, the good-humored intelli- 
gence of both, soon made them really dear to 
each other, so that sly looks and words of 
gratification passed often between the fathers, 
and others also began to wink knowinglv and 
guess that Daniel Tomlin was going to cut 


‘the Cambridge chap out, if indeed he had ever 


really been in. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ But if she don’t love him, Mr. Moulton” 
“Poh! I'll venture that! They are suitable 





a voungster, and the captain says he was orful 
stupid. But now, our Daniel's got a pooty good | 
share o’ lawyer grit in ‘im now, I tell’im. I| 
sh’d like to give ’im a chance an’ see what he’d 
do; an’ if he wouldn’t come up ter them Cam- | 
bridge chaps, I’m mistaken; that’s all.” He | 
brought his hand round him with a gesture ; 
but still kept his head nodding and quivering, 
and his small, gray eyes blinking. 
« Send him,” replied the colonel. “Tis the | 
best thing you can do. I'll send Mary.” 
He did send Mary. e% 
Mrs. Moulton’s cough was bad; she was'| 
losing flesh and strength, as all who looked | 
on saw, although she never complained. She 
could ill spare Mary ; for she needed her help; | 
and more than she needed her help, she need- | 
ed her loving and cheerful presence. | 
But “ Mary is going up to the seminary!” | 
the colonel said, when his wife would have | 
remonstrated, or, at least, represented how far | 
from being well she was, and how inconve- | 
nient it was for her to spare her at that time. | 
She went. Eben Tomiin carried her and | 
Daniel up at the same time in Mr. Tomlin’s | 
double wagon. It was so arranged by their 
scheming fathers that they boarded together; 





for each other; and anybody who wants to, 
can see that they like each other—well enough, 
at any rate. Daniel is a fellow of good, solid 
sense. And he is the one | want her to marry. 
If she knows what is for her interest, she will 
make no objections.” 

Three years had passed since the events 
recorded in the preceding chapter, and in two 
weeks would come the Anniversary at which 
Mary was to graduate. Her course had been 
rapid and thorough. The languages, the 
sciences, drawing, composition—she mastered 
them all like an inspired one. She read a 
great deal—the papers, the reviews and lec- 
tures which were coming every now and then 
to her from Cambridge, among the rest,—and 
digested well what she read, and brought it 
in to her assistance in the task-work that came 
toher. She grew paler; she was delicate like 
the lily; and she came gradually to wear a 
more flexile, graceful, and at the same time, a 
more dignified mien; so that it was said often, 
that in beauty of face and figure and in learn- 
ing, she was first in that large seminary. This 
did not surprise those who knew her excel- 
lent mother, and know how, for many a year, 
she had been diligently laying the ground- 


that when they came home of a Saturday, they | work of this success. 
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The part borne in this same success by a 
student of the bar, at Cambridge, was not so 
weli known. Aunt Emeline knew something 
about it—Mary’s Mother, something ; for they 
often talked the matter over for a few min- 
utes as they sat together in their low chairs 
industriously sewing. Mary knew a little 
more perhaps, than they both; still it may be 
doubted if even she knew clearly what place 
Ambrose held in her heart or her brain. She 
had not seen him in three years, She could 
conceive him before her, though, as plainly as 
if they had parted the day before; and could 
hear the tones and inflexions of his good 
voice, and remember his words. When great 
thoughts came, Ambrose came with them; 
and this was natural, she thought, inasmuch 
as he more than any other had impressed it 
upon her mind in their brief conversations 
three years ago, in his occasional letters since, 
and in the reading he had sent her, that she 
was not living for the hour, for the day, for 
medals and diploma, but for the development 
of that which was divine within her, of that 
which God had planted and of whose keeping 
He had made her the steward. This was a 
solemn view. And while it quickened her 
diligence and gave inspiration to her mind, it 


kept her from all feverishness of display, from | 
Thus was she humbled, and thus 


all pride. 
at the same moment was she exalted into a 
placid, noble womanhood—a living, a happy 
christianity. 

One morning, two weeks nearly before the 
Anniversary, it was seen that our cross man 
went through the rooms in quest of one thing 
and another, putting on his second-best suit, 
and looking often in mirrors as he passed, to 
see whether his hair and collar were correct. 

Now Andrew and Nancy were married, 
and lived in a house of the colonel’s, near. 

“You may harness Ben, Willard,” said the 
colonel to Andrew’s successor, who had just 
appeared in the door. 

“Into the wagon?’ Willard looked as if 
he thought it rather an unsafe experiment 
propounding the question, as if he feared giv- 
ing the colonel quite too much trouble. 

“No! into the chaise,” and one knows by 
the snarling tones, that Willard had reason 
for his thought. “ And,here! when you have 
done that, turn old John into the north pas- 
ture.” 

“] have already turned John into the south 
pasture; he has been there lately, you 
know.” 

“T want him in the north pasture.” 

Willard looked out into the pasture. 
has gone out of sight,” said he. 

“Bring him in sight, then! I have said I 
want him in the north pasture.” 

Yes, thou unhappy odd man! because 
thou would’st have thy own will done. 


“He 
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| “Here!” for Willard was going. “ After 
you have turned John into the other pasture, 


you can go up to work on the wall in the 
Holmes lot, you'll find Jones and Chase there, 
[ suppose. Make haste now, about harness- 
ing,” and Willard went with quick steps to 
the carriage-house, at whose open door Ben 
was slenake standing. 

Just a few words of Willard, that it may be 
|seen what a pity it was that he should be the 
servant and Colonel Moulton the master. He 
/had had no parents for many a year; yet to 
_his poor, but respectable and good grand pa- 
‘rents, he was as it were, the apple of their 
‘eyes. How they looked after him when he 
‘went! How their chins quivered when he 
‘came; for he made them think of one who 
| was once like him, as he was then in his fresh 

manhood, of one who came and went, a long 

time ago, as now he could go no more, as now 
his son, their grandson, came and went, They 
had heard that Colonel Moulton was a hard 
'man: how they watched to see if the blight of 
overtasked strength of harsh words began to 
fall on him; to see if the shoulders bowed, 
and the chest gave in; to see if the bloom on 
his cheek had anything of the hectic in it, or 
if his cheerful spirit trembled or fled from the 
presence of the dark, stern man who was his 
master. Itdid not! Thank Heaven it did 
not, for his gentle, loving heart opened daily to 
Mrs. Moulton’s kindness and respectful treat- 
ment, as-the rich flower to the sun. Mary 
was kind to him too. All the books and pa- 
pers sent to her by Ambrose, she brought 
home, when she had read them, and laid on 
Willard’s table. She stimulated him with her 
praises, and with representing to him what 
good things were within his reach, although 
it was a long way that lay between him and 
them; so that he kept his strength and his 
courage ; and when his grandparents saw this, 
they were at rest, 

Willard had brought the horse to the gate; 
and the colonel stood in the door, giving his 
hat a brushing with his sleeve. 

“See to that headstall! Can’t you?” 

Willard looked, but could find nothing 
wrong about the headstall, whereupon the 
colonel himself hurried through the yard and 
gave ita jerk or two, thus turning it a little 
and back again, nothing more. 

“Are you going to the village, Mr. Moul- 
'ton?” asked his wife, appearing at the door 
| just as he was entering the carriage. 
“Why?” 

“If you are, I would like to send for some 
| things.” 

“| aint going to the village.” He gathered 
up his reins and drove slowly away. 

He would have revealed it to some one, 

perhaps, in some well-deliberated, round-about 
| way, so that there need be no courtesy, no 
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condescension in the act, that he was going | 
to Concord that morning, if Willard had not | 
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her true self an hour in the last twenty years. 
Her beautiful tastes, her aspirations after en- 


tried him with all that disputation about the | largement of intellect, the serenity of temper, 


horse, John; if he had not put the head-stal] 
on wrong; cr, at least, if he, the colonel, that 
is, had not been aggravated in the same de- 

ee that he would have been if it had actually 

een wrong by supposing it so; and if Mrs. 
Mou!ton had not put that question at the door. 
He would never be plagued, never be ques- 
tioned! he hated it! so that he went and 
came with the most absolute silence and mys- 
tery, doing his own will, amenable to no one. 
All he asked of his wife was that she would 
not trouble him in any way, that she wouid 
be there always when he came, with his meals 
on the table, with things in order, especiall y 
with the chairs and footstools put back out 
of his way. Otherwise he raised a storm. 

It became known to his family in the course 
of the day, that the colonel had gone to Con- 
cord; for Mr. Tomlin had gone with him ; and, 
although he was for ever praising the colonel 
for his “independence and real emperor-like 
sort o’ way o’ doin’ things,” he was far enough 
from even trying to imitate him in this respect. 
No one was so chatty and communicative at 
home and abroad as Mr. Tomlin. 

“There’s something I got at Concord for 
Mary adress. I heard her say she ought to 
have one for the Anniversary. Is my supper 
ready?” He was already dragging a chair up 
to the table on which the cloth was laid. 

He threw a package on the table as he 
spoke ;—not on the table at which his wife 
sat stitching his wristbands, No,indeed! He 
was not so condescending as that! A pity 
if she could not cross the room for a parcel 
that he had taken the pains to go to Concord 
to purchase! Mrs. Moulton and Rebecca had 
had a busy day; for it was Saturday; and 
baking and house-cleaning and a hundred lit- 
tle things must be done, here and there, on 
the last day of the week, if they would have 
in the Sabbath a day of rest. Mrs. Moulton 
had not even had time to go out once to find 
what comfort and rest she might, in looking 
into the face of her flowers ; but she had been 
in the heated rooms all day, going steadily 
from one to another of her monotonous, te- 
dious duties. It had moreover disturbed her 
all day, thinking of her husband’s unkindness 
that morning. She did not often allow her- 
self to entertain such thoughts of him; but 
that day she was so worn, so unhappy, she 
let memory go back as it listed, back through 
the months and the years she had spent be- 
neath that roof; and she saw that her hus- 
band’s life, so far as it pertained to herself, 
had been an almost unbroken chain of cold 
and arbitrary treatment that had galled her 
throughout like fetters upon the limbs; hers, 
a blank, or little better. She had not been 





the purity of spirit that should go on to the 
end, “ shining more and more unto the perfect 
day”—where were they? Where was she? 
Why was she there and thus? Oh! the bitter 
struggles she lived over on that day! the 
crosses that had been in her way in the weary 
days that were past, and that again on that 
day lay all together in such overpowering 
weight on her shoulders! She was many 
times ready to stifle from the inward grief.— 
Her brain whirled, she sank into the nearest 
seat until it passed, and then weak and deject- 
ed, longing for the rest of the grave, the peace 
and holiness of Heaven, she rose and went 
again to her tasks. 


“Pass the package, will you, Rebecca?” 
She opened it languidly; it was the finest, 
most beautiful cambric. She was in an in- 
stant grateful to him; for he had done that 
which would gratify their child. But there 
were no thanks on her part, no exclamations 
of pleasure, no questions, such as she instine- 
tively longed to speak ; for her husband could 
bide no rapture, she well knew. It was all 
“flummery” to him. 

But—* It is very beautiful,” she said in calm 
tones, 


The colonel kept on eating m silence. By 
the way, I wondér if Mrs. Moulton owed it to 
him to commend his purchase at all. Or did 
she owe him nothing? and did she owe it 
rather to herself going her way straight for- 
ward, not once turning to the right or the left 
to give him a pleasure, or to seek pleasure in 
him? Alas, we do not know how or what 
she should have done, or what left undone! 
Infinite wisdom only could go on without fal- 
tering, without doubting and suffering under 
such atrying lot. For Mrs. Moulton, as there 
must be for every one with such a life-com- 
panion, there were perpetually recurring ag- 
gravations against which she must be per- 
petually fortifying herself. So that her life, 
instead of being the enward march she longed 
to make it, was one continual struggle lest 
she should go backward, Jest she should de- 
generate utterly. She failed sometimes and 
was impatient, in spite of the beautiful model 
she strove to keep before herself in the suf- 
fering, yet ever-gentle and uncomplaining Sa- 
viour. Then came fresh sorrow for her sin, 
fresh struggles, fresh prayers, until, at length, 
she found peace, or was ready to sink and 
die. : 

Aunt Emeline came in often, cordial and 
happy, and this was a comfort to Mrs. Moul- 
ton. She called on the eyening before the 


Anniversary. 
“You are going, Catharine?’ She had 











asked the question several times before within 
the last week. 

“IT don’t know; I haven’t heard Mr. Moul- 
ton say whether he will go or not.” 

“No! no one ever hears anything from him, 
excepting Mr. Tomlin and a few other privi- 
leged ones. There is Mr. Tomlin! I will ask 
him as I live !” 

She sprang laughing to the open window, 
running against her brother, who stood there 
tying on a whip-lash and listening in stiff si- 
lence to what was passing. 

“Mr. Tomlin!” 

“ Hey.” 

“Going up to the Anniversary to-morrow, 
of course ?” 

“Wall, yes; I kind o’ thought I should, an’ 
take my old woman along. We thought we 
sh’d luff ter see the show on Daniel’s account 
if nawthin’ more.” 

“Certainly. I wonder if our colonel is go- 
ing; I haven’t asked him.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so. He said he was; an’ 
goin’ ter take his wife along.” 

“Yes, yes. Love to Mrs. Tomlin. Tell 
her to come up and see me.” 

“T'll tell er. She'll come, I guess.” 

Aunt Emeline turned back laughing, and 
still half-vexed. 

“So you see you are going, Catharine. But’ 
I declare! if I had such a husband as you are, 
Thomas, I would never ride with you, nor 
speak to you, but just when I was spoken to, 
until you would condescend to be more like 
other men.” 

“ You could do as you pleased about that, 
at any rate,” said he, leaving the house now 
that he had mended his whip. 

Aunt Emeline sighed as her eyes followed 
him out. But she turned immediately, and 
with her good smile all over her face, she took 
her arm-chair at Mrs. Moulton’s side, and be- 
gan laying plans with her for to-morrow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE examinations were held, that of the 
males at the Institution, so-called, that of the 
females at the Seminary ; but on the last day, 
the day of “the exhibition,” such crowds 
came that a large, old-fashioned church near, 
was opened for the exercises. It was on the 
day of the exhibition that our friends were 
there. 

Now at the Seminary and Institution were 
young people from almost every state in the 

nion. Large numbers were there from the 
neighboring states; and friends and relations 
eame from far and near, to be present at the 
Anniversary. Many who had no friends 
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tion, came. Some who were making the tour 
of the lakes and mountains crossed over; 
while others, like Mr. Tomlin and his wife, 
came just to “see the show.” 

Among the visitors were several oid pupils 
and friends of Mrs. Moulton, distinguished 
looking people, who now had sons and daugh- 
ters there, at school, and who recognized Mrs. 
Moulton, and hurried to her with beamin 
eyes, outstretched hands, and words of glad 
greeting. She was surrounded by them, 
and, when the little recesses came, by their 
sons and daughters, who were well-pleased to 
meet her, because they had heard their pa- 
rents speak of her in such friendly terms, and 
because she was the mother of the dear, good 
Mary, they loved and respected so much. It 
was good for Mrs. Moulton that she could 
have one more such day as this. She had not 
known one so good; no, not in twenty 
years. Not one of her old friends said— 
“ How you have changed!” or, if too consid- 
erate to speak it, revealed it by a glance that 
they thought her changed. For she was in 
a glow, her heart and her cheeks. Her eyes 
sparkled, and were relieved of their habitually 
sunken, wearied expression. Besides, she 
was dressed richly, and in excellent taste— 
oh, they said, they would have recognized her 
any where. Her form, no one could ever for- 
get her form; they remembered then, how 
they used to admire her form, and try to imi- 
tate her queenly gait. 

“ How happy and radiant was Mary !” 

“ Jove, she is a beauty!” This was said of 
her, by one of a knot of gentlemen who stood 
in the aisle near our party. 

Mrs. Moulton and Aunt Emeline both turn- 
ed quickly, at the sound of the familiar voice, 
and saw Ambrose and Morey standing within 
afew feet of them. They both had their 
eyes on Mary. 

“ She has a head such as the artists work 
out sometimes,” added Morey. “ One seldom 
sees such a head on human shoulders.” It 
was doubtful whether Ambrose heard a word 
that his friend was saying ; for not even a lid 
moved. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Emeline was losing all 
that was passing on the boards, for watching 
to catch Ambrose, or Morey’s eye ; and at last, 
when she could wait no longer, she rose a 
little, and tapped Morey lightly on his arm 
with her fan. Then, when they were at her 
side, she watched for Mary’s eye; Mary was 
with her school-fellows of course. And the 
colonel—there he was, out there, with the 
rest of the board of visitors, He was one of 
them; and this was lucky, both because it 
kept him in good humor, being honored as he 
found himself, as‘a patron of the institution, 
as “a man of science,” and as the father of 
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lows and teachers; and because it kept him 
away from his party, where he would have 
been as a sort of nightmare, at least, so far as 
his wife was concerned. 

Hear the band from the lofty orchestra in 
“ La Marsellaise!” and it went through that 
old church like electricity. There was life | 
then in every frame. Even Mr. Tomlin knew 
what that meant, although, beyond the music, 
the exercises of the day were little better than 
so much Greek to him. But * La Marsellaise!” | 
Gentlemen came to their feet; ladies the 
same. New groups were formed in pew and 
aisle; new couples ranged side by side; single 
gentlemen, single ladies passed from friend to 
friend, from group to group. You looked | 
across the house, and there you saw an old | 
friend-you had lost sight of fora year—for | 
two years. His eye was on your face, his | 
hard was lifted in token that he saw vou, 
and then he started through the crowd. 
While he was making his way to you, while 
you watched to see if he Were not lost in the 
maze, another caught your hand, one whom 
you had not seen since you were at school, 
and in the same classes together, three—why, 
yes, indeed! how the years fly !—four years 
ago. 

All the while the band! If you forgot it 
a moment in your happiness, it never ceased 
to animate you and lift you to the skies, 

Hush—hush—it was all over, and your 
friend from the other side of the house, had 
not reached your side. But now he came; 
and your greeting was in hand-shakings and 
whispers. 

All this while Mary had been standing be- 
tween her mother and Ambrose; and the lat- 
ter felt that every moment as she stood there, 
there came to her eye a softer light, to her 
cheek a more beautiful carnation, and to her 
voice a more thrilling sweetness. 

She must go back now, however, to her 
class. Her mother’s eyes followed her—to 
say nothing of Ambrose’s—and her heart was 
warm to see what love there was for her 
daughter there among those young girls; to 
see how their quick, slender fingers linked 
with hers, and how the white arms slid around 
her waist. She understood very well what 
thoughts of love and parting were in the ca- 
resses, and in the lingering glances of the 
dewy eyes. 

At the close of the exercises, while the 
band played “Away with Melancholy,” 
Mary came towards them again, excited, 
grateful, sorrowful, affected almost to tears, | 
that it was finished, that then was the end of 
her life with those young friends. Ambrose | 
went forward to part the crowd in the aisle, | 
and conduct her. The colonel saw that! | 
He heard no word, if indeed, they spoke any 
intelligible ones, but he knew what it meant, | 
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the fond, confiding, lingering glance. He 
knew the feeling of deference and protection 
that bent Ambrose to his daughter—the loving 


trust with which she leaned on him, and he 


was instantly so angry that he longed to set 
his heel on Ambrose, as though he was a 
worm. 

There was to be a re-union that evening 
at the house of Professor Sands. Our 
friends had already been invited to remain, 
and had accepted the invitation—by our 


‘friends, meaning of course, Ambrose and Mo- 


rey, inclusive. ‘They had friends among the 
professors and committee who had been their 
class-mates at Cambridge. One of these 
came upon the conclusion of the exercises, 


and led them away to his house, where they 


were to have tea, and remain until evening. 
The colonel joined his family immediately 
upon their leaving. . 

“ Come,” said he. 

“You will go with me to Mrs. White’s, 
papa? you and mamma, and uncle and aunt?” 
Mary stood directly before him, and looked 
beseechingly up in his face; a face whose ex- 
pression made her tremble like a leaf, it was 
so unlike the courtly complaisance with which 
he met her at noon. She instinctively con- 
nected it with her interview with Am- 
brose. 

“ Will you not come to Mrs. White’s, pa- 
pa? She expects you.” 

“[ shall gobome! Come, Mrs. Moulton.” 

Mrs. Moulton was ready. She always in- 
tended to be ready, when her husband said 
“Come!” If her bonnet was not tied, she 
tied it as she went. If her shawl was not 
fastened, she fastened that also as she went, 
arranging it and her collar by the glass in the 
back of the chaise, taking a trembling sort of 
care, always, not to jostle him, not once to 
touch his elbow. He had no patience with 
being jostled. He said“ Come! I wish you 
women could ever be done fixing your things !” 
And this spoilt her ride, no matter how 
smooth the road, how easy-going the car- 
riage, or how pleasant the prospect and the 
day. 

Our party reached Mary’s boarding-place 
without speaking many times, and with hur- 
ried steps, the colonel led them. 

“You had better have your horse put in 
and go right along, I should think,” said he, 
turning half around to speak to his brother- 
in-law. “Wecan get home by supper time, 
if we try; and I am tired of this! My horse 
is faster than yours. I can come up with 
you.” 

“ But, Mary,” began Mrs. Moulton. “They 
all halted a little, near Mrs. White’s gate.” 

“She goes home with us. You can help 
her pack in five minutes.” 

They all stood aghast. 














“Come! And, James, as I said before, I 
think you had better go right along. I can 
overtake you.” | 

“Thank you, we must not be hurried,” re- 
plied Aunt Emeline. “We must take our| 
own time.” 

James, as much as his wife, intended to) 
take his own time; but he was cool always. | 
He always kept on in his own way, withont | 
troubling himself with the up-hill business of 
contending with the colonel. 

“Mary goes home with us?” added Aunt 
Emeline. 

“You know she can’t. She hasn’t taken 
leave of her teachers and schoolmates. She 
is in no wise ready; she can’t be ; and” step- 
ping directly before him, and speaking in low, 
earnest tones, “and don’t come in now,with this 
everlasting crossness of yours, to spoil every- 
thing. ‘Ye have had a comfortable day, so 
far; and do let things go on peaceably.” She 





was stern, yet very calm. She was the only 
one who said what she sincerely felt to the | 
odd man, and the only one who ordinarily had | 
any good influence over him in his worst) 
moods. He did not often give immediate | 
signs of capitulation to her. He never lifted 
his frown in the least, but he “ budged, as} 
she termed it, and left her mistress of the | 
field. He stood now in frowning silence, with | 
his eyes on the ground at his feet. 

“T would as lief go home now, if Catharine 
and James are willing,” pursued Aunt Emeline. 
“ Are you?” turning to them. 

James would rather go, for his part; he 
was getting tired of the crowd, and of his 
tight coat. He felt as though he had been 
gone a week, and would like very well to see 
how home looked. 

Mrs. Moulton answered with choking tones, 
that she would be glad to go, if there could 





be a way for Mary to get home. 


“Let her come in the morning, with Am-| 
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down in the morning, and stay a day or two.” 
But the pleasantry was lost on our cross man. 
He affected not to hear it; but followed James 
away to order his horse. 

Distressed, doubtful glances were ex- 
changed among the ladies; and Mary was 
ready to weep. 

“| can’t go, mamma! I ean’t go, aunt!” 
said she. “There are so many here, that I 
shall never meet again, after we part here! I 
must see them this evening, and say good- 
bye to them.” Now the tears ran a real tor- 
rent. 

“No, no, no!” said Aunt Emeline, drawing 
Mary’s handkerehief away from her eyes. 
“No tears, dear; no tears! they will spoil 
your face.” She spoke in strong, cheerful 
tones, that instantly re-assured Mary. She 
smiled and brushed away the tears; “But I 
ean’t go!” said she. 

“No; stand here quietly, and see us off.— 
They come! Be quiet, now; tears avail no- 
thing with him; keep your strength, this is 
better. Make our excuses to Mrs. White,” 
continued she aloud. “Come home in the 
morning with Ambrose and Morey.” 

“Come home in the morning, with Daniel 
Tomlin!” said the colonel, in tones not so 
loud as some thunder, to be sure, but then, 
on thé same key. 

“Yes, papa. Good-bye, dear mamma; 
good-bye, uncle and best Aunt Emeline. 
Good-bye, papa. I shall come in the morn- 
ing.” 

Uncle James’s carriage was foremost. Aunt 
Emeline was a long time getting settled, 
ready to move on; and this gave them time 
for lively words. 

Some friends of Mary’s came up and took 
her in their arms; so that Mrs, Moulton could 
think of it as she rode along by the side of 
her silent companion, that Mary’s last look 
was calm, spiritual. beautiful, like that she 


brose and Morey !” said Aunt Emeline, a lit-; had worn through the day. 


tle roguishly. “ They have promishd to come 
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USES AND ABUSES. 


BY UTOR NON ABUTOR. 


No. Il.—On tue Toncvue. 


* Therewith bless we God, even the Father; and therewith curse we men. 


proceed blessing and cursing.’’—JameEs. 


“O thou all-devouring tongue !” exclaimed 


one of the ancients, as he thought of the wide | 


sweep of its influence. “It is a world of ini- 
quity,” said another; “it setteth on fire the 
course of nature.” 

Does such language seem to any one ex- 
travagant ? 
speech on the general conduct, and on all the 
affairs of life,and he will confess, that life and 
death are in the power of the tongue. 

Speech, what is it, but the rudder, by which 
human affairs are guided, and the power, 
which keeps the wheels of. humanity in mo- 
tion? Remembering the great variety of ob- 
jects, which awaken thought and emotion in 
the soul, and how they all appeal to the 
tongue for their most effective expression, we 
shall believe, that a man will almost as soon 
think without thought, as think and notspeak. 
Indeed, the hands work—the feet move—and 
all the senses act by the direction and im- 
pulse of the tongue. It excites itself, and 
gives fresh fire and energy to the affections. 
To speak is the profession—almost the sole 
business of multitudes. By words, Kings 
rule, and Generals command their armies. 
Senators deliberate and decide upon the great 
affairs of State. By Words, the Advocate 
pleads his cause, and the Judge decides it; 
the Merchant carries on his traffic; the Min- 
isters of religion vindicate the cause of truth 
and righteousness. So much is the tongue 
concerned in the conduct of human affairs. 
It is the chief instrument used in Court or 
Hall—in Church and State—in all the busi- 
ness of life and love. Indeed, it is the force 
of this little member, that moves the world. 
The amount of business, which it creates and 
transacts, astonishes all thought. It even 
enables us to transfuse our secret conceptions 


into the souls of others, and to kindle in them | ® 





} 
| 


Out of the same mouth 


‘least breath of thought stirs and sets in mo- 


tion ; and when excited by malice, “it setteth 
on fire the course of nature.” 

What the tongue was made for, or what its 
proper use is, no one need be told. We 


. P ; never hear words of sympathy uttered in the 
Let him consider the influence of | 


ear of sorrow, nor a plea made in behalf of 
the oppressed, nor an argument which vindi- 
cates injured innocence, nor a conversation 
which brightens the intercourse, and strength- 
ens the attachment of neighbors, without feel- 
ing, that the tongue so employed, is the glory 
of cur fame. The law of kindness, ruling in 
the heart, will keep the tongue true to its of- 
fice in all the duties and relations of life. 
“ Heaviness in the heart of man causeth it to 
stoop; but a good word maketh it glad.” 


We pass, then, from the use to the abuse of 
the tongue. And here what a world of sor- 
row rises to our view, as we look at the fruits 
of a lawless, and a malicious use of the gift 
of speech! What can we say about it, that 
has not been a thousand times better said be- 
fore? Every writer, sacred and profane, since 
the world began, has done his best to show 
up the abuse of the tongue. It has been done 
in all sorts of ways—in poetry and prose—by 
argument and satire—with a seriousness, that 
would make an angel weep, and with a hu- 
mor, that would make a satyr laugh. And 
vet the tongue seems not to be in the 
least restrained in its work of death, “The 
whisperer separateth chief friends” now, as 
when the wisdom of Solomon noted the fact 
In every village you see busy bodies at work, 
with wide mouths, and ears spread out, as if 
to catch every breath of scandal, that may be 
floating through the streets. Some of these 
are maiden ladies, fifty years old at least,— 
ld enough, certainly, to know how to behave 


the fires, that burn and blaze in our own. In| themselves; but, alas! they are inveterate tat- 
|tlers; spending “their time in nothing else, 


a word, the whole business of commerce—of 
government—and of learning and religion is 
managed by the tongue. It fills up the gaps 
of time, and the wide intervals of business, 
and gives the greatest charm to our amuse- 
ments and recreations. 
Sinee things are so, what an influence for 
_ or evil in all the relations of life must 
e exerted by the use and abise of the tongue. 


It is 4 singularly versatile organ, which the 





but either to tell or to hear some new thing” 
—thus setting whole neighborhoods by the 
ears; and causing misapprehensions and 
heartburnings, jealousy and strife. So they 
go from house to house, telling 


‘* Who danced with whom, and who are like to 
wed, 

And who is hanged, and who are brought to 
bed.”’ 











What good they do by their tongues more 
than the horsefly does by his bite, it is diffi- 
cult to see. 

But all such are angels, compared with the 
malicious slanderer. T'hey deal out their pet- 


ty news and scandals from the mere love of | 
think, would have called him a fool. So look 


gossiping. There may be no malice at the 
bottom. Let them hear any new thing, and 
they seem as ready to burst, as bottles filled 
with new wine, unless they can speedily dis- 
charge it upon their neighbors. But to stab 
the reputation of another, because its bright- 
ness eclipses his own, and to do it by a delib- 
erate falsehood, is the work only of a dastard- 
ly slanderer—a work, both in its conception 
and completion, truly diabolical. To all men, 
who thus abuse their tongues, we may say as 
the great Teacher once said of a similar class, 
“Ye are of your father, the devil;—and the 
lusts of your father, ye will do.” 

And then what good does it do to swear 
= a to take the name of God in vain? 

et there are multitudes guilty of this prac- 
tice, though it be neither brave, polite, nor wise. 
‘In every tale they tell, or false or true, 

Well known, or such as no man ever knew, 

They fix attention, heedless of your pain, 

With oaths like rivets, fore’d into the brain ; 


And ev’n when sober truth prevails througheut, 
They swear it, till affirmance breeds a doubt.” 
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In the name of all that is decent, we ask, 
was a tongue given to man, that he might 
swear with it? However others may think, 
we have long since set it down in our cata- 
logue of self-evident truths, that he who 
swears is not a gentleman. Solomon, we 


to it, all ye, who have defiled your tongues 
with oaths, both poetry and prose, common 
sense and Scripture are against you. 


But we have not time to pursue this line of 
the tongue’s abuses further. It is a path, so 
full of slime-pits, and roughnesses, that no 
one loves to travel over it save Belial and his 
sons. We have strong hope, judging from 
our instincts and feelings, that we do not be- 
long to that family. We have no wish, there- 
fore, to be found upon the same road, except it 
be at its starting point, to warn the young to 
avoid it, both on account of the perils of the 
way, and the utter ruin of hope, in which it 
terminates. 


We designed, at the outset of this brief ar- 
ticle, to have given a more minute account of 
the many ways, in which the tongue is per- 
verted from its intended use. But enough 
is said. Our purpose is answered, if these 
hints set the reader to thinking. 





Tue lake was sleeping calm and still, 
No breeze disturbed its rest, 

Our little boat, by anchor held, 
Was lying on its breast. 


Our eyes and thoughts were in the deep, 
On hook and line intent ; 

But one was there whose thoughts and eyes 
On other things were bent. 


She sat upon the prow and gazed 
Upon that summer even ; 

Her gentle eye, now upward raised, 
Seemed formed to look toward Heaven. 


* Oh! see that burnished cloud !” she cries ; 
** It seems like Heaven’s gate !” 

“* Yes, yes,” a fisherman replies ; 

“¢ Pray will you hand the bait?” 


*¢ And there’s another glorious cloud, 
With silver edge—do look !’” 


THE FISHERS OF SENECA LAKE. 


BY ROSA CLOVER. 





** Splendid !—I do declare that fish 
Has carried off my hook !” 


“ See from the horizon peeping out, 
Here comes the glorious moon.”’ 

** Oh! could I catch one salmon trout! 
We'll have to row in soon.” 


** How gracefully those willows hang, 
Skirting yon lovely glen!” 

“* Oh, coz! how could you speak so loud, 
I lost a nibble then !” 


Just such we are, our thoughts are given 
To pleasure and to gain, 

Forgetting that above is Heaven, 
Below is toil and pain. 


Beneath us are the things we prize, 
Oh grovelling creatures we— 
Did we but raise our downcast eyes, 





What glories we might see ! 
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TO JENNY LIND. 


BY OLIVIA 


Sweet Sonestress or STOCKHOLM, 

Welcome! thrice welcome, to the | 
“homes” of America, and to the hearts of | 
thine American sisters. ‘Though we have not | 
looked upon thy face, or heard the music of 
thy voice, yet our spirits have often traversed 
the trackless billows between us, and have 
caught the impressions of thine, and we have 
learned to love thee. Thy name, sweet 
Jenny, has become to us “ familiar as a house- 
hold word,” even from the fashionable empo- 
rium of the East, to the humblest settlement 
of our Pacific frontiers, Not an icegirt ham- 
let of the North, but has heard of thy fame— 
not a palace of the luxurious and sunny South 
but longs to bid thee welcome! 

We have traced thy history, from the mo- 
ment, when thy infantile voice first broke 
upon the ear of appreciating intelligence, and 
awoke sympathy in the true votaries of mu- 
sic. We have read of thy induction to that 


“inner temple” where the gifted of Heaven 
alone resort, have learned the resolute strug- 
glings which burst the fetters of difficulty, 


and know that “ Excelsior, Excelsior,’ has 
been the watchword of each day. We know 
that crowned heads, and titled nobility, phil- 
osophy and science, poetry and art, have 
wreathed thy brow with their laurels and laid 
their treasures at thy feet. And we know 
also, that these have failed to corrupt thy 
maiden spirit, and that, Jenny Lind will greet 
her sisters of Republican America, as loving 
and as unsophisticated as in the days of seclu- 
sion and endurance, 


Sweet Vestal of a heaven-born Art! thy 
feet stand upon the mount of inspiration, and 
as the silver-lined clouds float around thee, 
thy spirit listens to harmony celestial, and 
catches from their strains unwritten music, 
and the munificence of Heaven tunes thy lips 
to convey its expression to a listening world. 
Thine eye has glanced at the innumerable 
company of spiritual harpers, with their dis. 
tant “ voices of many waters,” and thy whole 
being has become baptized in the fountain of 
humility and love. And thou wilt stoop to no 
degrading strains—the whole dignity of music 
shall in thee be sweetly, sublimely personi- 
fied. 

Come to us, then, sweet sister of the north, 
and though our hearts beat quicker and we 
hush the breath of our lips, and the fountains 
of the soul everflow at our eyes, we will listen, 
admire and love. 





And those. pure strains of thine, Heaven’s 


OAKWOOD. 


own free gift,—that voice unequalled, they 
are not free to all. We, of the Western Vale, 
secluded in our rustic villages, and cottage 
homes, to us thy coming is vain. Fain would 
we look upon thee, sweet Jenny Lind, and 
listen to thy inspiring notes ; but, alas! wealth 
is not ours, and the pride of man excludes us. 
And yet we hope, for rumor with ten thou- 
sand tongues, has told us of the warm gush- 
ings of thy benevolence, and the truthfulness 
of thy simplicity. Oh, then, will thou not 
leave for a while, the palaces of pride and 
luxury, and the halls of heartless, capricious, 
fashion and obeying the pure instincts of na- 
ture repose thyself within the calm precincts 
of this western Paradise? °Tis truc we can- 
not tender thee millions of gold, but from the 
bounties of our common Father, we can im- 
part a goodly portion; we can welcome thee 
to our homes and hearts, can provide sweet 
couches on which thou canst rest and have 
food for thy refreshment. We can lead thee 
to groves delightful as those of thy father- 
land, and hills lofty as Sweden’s own.  Iili- 
mitable forests are rearing their sable tops to 
meet the clouds, and oceans of waving green 
spread out their vast expanse. Grottos and 
vales are here where the foot of man but sel- 
dom enters. We can lead thee to mighty re- 
servoirs, whose rushing breaks upon the ear 
sublimely even as the spirit-tones which guide 
thy own soul-breathing strains. Come, 
then, and freely roam beside our silver 
streams, and crystal lakes, and in the quiet of 
our Eden groves, sing to us the songs of 
home, and love, and heaven. Our fathers and 
brothers shall protect you, our mothers shall 
be your nurses in sickness, our sisters shall 
lead you forth in the pure air, our children 
shall cull the sweetest of flowers as the votive 
offerings of innocence, and the aspirations of 
all shall bring you the blessings of Heaven! 

Perchance in some sequestered nook, some 
infant voice may carol its melodies kindred to 
thine own, and the warblings of thy inspira- 
tion, may kindle a flame which shall glow 
when thy blushing honors are gathered to the 
tomb. Leave here thy mantle of truthful 
genius, and let it be the life-garb of some 
“nightingale” of the West. God bless thee, 
gentle sister! We pray thee spurn from thy 
feet those who would monopolize thy gifts, 
Hie thee away from the whirl of excitement, 
and the unmeaning conventionalisms of fash- 
ionable society, and repose thy wearied na- 
ture, in the quiet homes of thy true-heart- 
ed and loving sisters of Western America. 
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FOR YOUNG 


BY CHARLEY OHASE. 


‘of nice and approved excellence. 


SPORTSMEN. 





| and lessened the danger and trouble of keep- 


ingagun. During the reign of the flint it 
was impossible to shoot well without a gun 
Supposing 


Ir is by some supposed to have been of) the barrels properly bored, and of the best 


more recent date than the Rifle. 
guns used under the name of arquebus, were 


The first | 


material, the grand distinction between a good 
and a bad fowling piece, lay in the lock, for 


simply long tubes of iron, fastened to a rude | upon the quality of that depended the quick- 
stock, and furnished with a sort of pan to/| ness of firing. And the labor necessarily be- 


which a lighted match was applied whenever 
a discharge was required. These weapons 
were frequently of such extravagant length 
and weight, that the arquebusier was furnish- 
ed with a crutch-like stick or rod, on which, 
when planted in the earth before him, the 
barrel of his piece might rest in taking aim. 
The first improvement made was curtailment 
of this immoderate length and substitution of 
the wheel for the match lock, whereby the 
friction of a steel wheel against a flint was 
made the means of communicating fire to the 
powder. Then, towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, the flint-lock was introduced 
similar in principle to that still in use, though 
far more clumsy and uncertain in operation. 
After firearms had been proved of so much 
more effect in warfare than the long or cross 
bow, it was natural that they should also su- 
percede those weapons in the pursuit of game. 
But when such a change was first made—- 
when the clumsy mechanics of former days 
succeeded in fasnioning the ponderous arque- 
bus into a sufticiently light and efficient form 
to render service in the chase, we cannot say. 
The first clear mention of the fowling-piece 
proper that I have found occurs in the “ Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor,” where Falstaff, sur- 
prised by the jealous Ford, proposes retreat 
to the chimney, and is told that “there they 
always use to discharge their birding pieces.” 
Witter, who wrote his “ Pleasynge Comedie of 
ye Courtier’s Wyfe,” before Shakspeare was 
out of his cradle, speaks more than once of 
“ birdynge gones.” But there is great reason 
to suppose, from the context, that he meant 
the ordinary cross-bow which remained a fa- 
vorite weapon for many purposes, long after 
the invention of gun-powder. In Woods’ 


Chronicles, a very curious work, written about | 
a certain degree, and that perfection in both 


‘can never meet. 


1647, and latterly republished in Edinburgh, 
there are many allusions which -prove the 
cross-bow to have been in very general use 
in the field-sports of that period. ‘The pro- 
gression of the fowling piece towards general 
popularity was doubtless slow. 

The introduction of the detonating system 
has simplified the art of shooting on the wing, 





stowed upon a flint lock of the first quality, 
was so great that really serviceable guns com- 
manded_a price which kept them, in a great 
degree, from extended use. But the detona- 
tor is far simpler in its construction. Carry 
one of the best guns ever made, by the elder 
Manton,—with a flint lock, as near perfection 
as the skill of the age could bring it—carry 
such a piece to any obscure country gunsmith, 
he could as soon build a pyramid in one 
summer night, as make a lock on the princi- 
ple of your own, in any degree approaching 
its excellence. But he can, with perfect ease, 
take it off, and fit vou instead with a detona- 
tor—perhaps, of his own clumsy workman- 
ship—which shall, nevertheless, work with 
twice the quickness and certainty of its pre- 
decessor. The chief excellences of the deto- 
nating system lie in quickness and simplicity 
of operation, infrequency of miss-fires, and 
adaptibility to wet weather. But the work- 
manship of the lock, and, indeed, of the whole 
gun, has deteriorated, not improved. The 
price of guns has thus fallen considerably, and, 
of course the number of shooters proportion- 
ably increased. 

We now come to speak directly of the 
fowling piece, as it is at the present time. 
The barrels obviously demand our first atten- 
tion. Everybody knows that for a gun 
throwing shot, the two grand requisites are 
strength and closeness of discharge. A piece 
is equally useless, when, at twenty yards, the 
shot are scattered over an area of as many 
feet ; or when, at the same distance they cover 
scarcely a couple of hand-breadths, yet bare- 
ly penetrate deeply enough to hinder their re- 
moval between thumb and fore-finger. But 
it is not so universally known, that the above 
mentioned qualities can be combined, only in 


The explanation of this fact 
is perfectly simple. Most men, even those of 
long experience, think that all guns are bored 
a true cylinder from end to end. Nothing is 
more erroneous. ‘The best bores are cylin- 


'drieal, only in the middle part of the barrel, 
, being opened for a greater or less length, 
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both before and behind. This difference of | 


size is regulated by a very delicate gradua- 
tion, and not perceptible in loading or clean- 
ing, but the passing of a leaden gauge 


through the barrels will prove its existence. | 


Now, a flint-gun, for instance, is made to 


shoot very closely, by a too long relief for- | 


ward, without proportional openirg behind, 
which produces very close, and, of course, 
equally slow and weak shooting. 
site error is as simple. ‘There must be, there- 
fore,a certain proportion in boring, which 
shall combine strength and closeness in the 
highest possible degree. This differs in the 
flint gun, and the detonator. For the latter, 
Col. Hawker states that a nearly cylindrical 
bore, with a few inches of relief forward, an. 
swers best. The flint requires relief at both 
ends, , 

As to size of bore, supposing—as I am, for 
the present—that a double gun is meant, 14 
gauge with barrel 32 inches in length, not 
ess, not exceeding three feet, will be found 
best for general use. It will do good execu- 
tion on almost any game, from the summer 
woodcock, dropping at fifty yards on receipt 
in hinder end of a solitary pellet, No. 8—to 
the stout and subtle wild duck, oft bearing 
strongly away a full ounce-and-a-half of No. 
4, while you cease not from eager expectancy 
of his fall, till he disappears from your strain- 
ed sight. This proportion is now recom- 
mended by all the best sporting authors of 
the day, and endorsed by experience. The 
truth of bore, and freedom of the interior from 
flaws, is best ascertained by holding the bar- 
rel up to the window till the stream of shade 
from above it, runs along the parts to be in- 
spected, which will show any flaw or want of 
finish. In examining a gun we should care- 
fully note its workmanship. After proving 
its freedom from defects as above, see that 
the barrel is thick and heavy with plenty of 
metal at the breech, and thence tapering with 
perfect regularity to the muzzle. The proper 
degree of weight is very important. Young 
shooters are generally wedded to light guns, 
and apt to think that, if well made, they will 
do as much execution as though the weight 
were doubled. This is all nonsense. Let 
your gun be as heavy as consistent with your 
convenience. The lighter a gun, the less the 
charge it will bear, and the less, of course, its 
range and strength. Numbers fancy that, 
in case of a long shot, they may, by increas- 
ing the charge in a light gun, add proportion- 
ably to its power—the only objection to such 
process, arising in their view, from the pain 
of the recoil. This is a perfect absurdity. 
Whenever a gun is loaded so as to recoil with 
any degree of force, it loses strength and 
scatters abominably, doing every way worse 
than with an ordinary charge. 


Three Chapters for Young Sportsmen. 


The oppo- | 






You should, 
|as with all firearms, ascertain that the main- 
| Spring is strong and the works highly finish- 
ed, that there is no defective screw or spring, 
and that the triggers pull with tolerable ease, 
The stock should be strong, substantial, and 
neat, with a butt broad enough to sit easily 


Of the lock, I need say little. 


on the shoulder. Let everything be plain— 

no babyish rattle-traps—no “ spring-holes” in 
the stock to contain caps—no silver trigger- 
_ guards, or any other stuff, for which, though 
of no real value, you will perhaps, pay more 
| than for everything else. 

Some difference of opinion exists in regard 
to the proper range of a good fowling piece. 
_ With a gun such as I have described, and its 
ordinary loose charge, a bird should scarcely 
ever escape at forty yards, and the odds count 
largely against such an event at fifty. By the 
use of Eley’s cartridges upon occasion, this 
distance may be greatly increased. In load- 
ing a gun, never place the caps on first, and 
always hold the barrel erect, that the charge 
may lie evenly. Of all waddings,I prefer the 
common patent pasteboard. The metallic I 
don’t like. Herbert thinks that the best size 
of shot for general use is, No. 8, (containing 
600 pellets to the ounce). I confess with all 
humility, that I cannot herein agree with Mas- 
tersFrank. My own experience is decidedly 
favorable to No. 7, (341 to the oz.), or No. 6, 
which is nearly the same. No. 8, is certainly 
the best shot for woodcock, snipe and quail; 
but “general use,” is, at least in a country 
like ours,a far more comprehensive term. 
No.7 will perform excellently, on almost any- 
thing which wears feather; and No. 8 won't. 
Powder should be well defined in grain, and 
not extravagantly fine. In a good gun, never 
use inferior powder, unless in cases of abso- 
lute necessity. And always use the best you 
ean obtain, which should be dried previously 
to using, on a dinner-plate heated before the 
fire. American powder is, generally, of indif- 
ferent quality. The Hazard Powder Com- 
pany, Enfield, Ct., manufacture some brands, 
which I have used, in the absence of imported, 
and consider equal, if not superior to any 
made in the country. I copy from Burdett, 
the following Table of drop-shot. The right 
hand column denotes the size; the left, the 
number of pellets contained in one ounce. 


| 
| 





BA i: 0) «4: Oh4 oe oo > UF 
A 2+ - - 815 - - - - 218 
BB --- - 58)6 - - - - 280 
Biathlon Baie oe 2 
1 - = = = 82/8 - - - - 600 
2 - - = = 1183/9 - - = = 984 
3 - = = = 1385)10- - - = 1726 

The proper charge for every gun is the 


heaviest which it will bear without recoil. 








The proportion between powder and shot 
must depend on the strength of the former, 
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and be ascertained by experiment. It is of) so, till required for use. If you have to lay 


course, highly advisable on this account 
that you always make use of the same pow- 
der. 

If you fancy a single gun, it had better be 
about nine pounds weight, 11 gauge, and 33 
to 36 inches barrel. You will find it a better 
omnibus piece than anything on a different pro- 
portion; with a buckshot cartridge, the rifle 
itself would not be more certain death on a 
deer. A word here on the selection of guns. 
You, of course, prefer an English maker, and, 
to diminish your risk of imposition, go to the 
first salesman you can find in New York, or 
some other city. Now, remember, my dear 
Juvenis, that the word “ London” is stamped 
upon a gun-barrel with equal ease, on either 
side of the water, and that it is most tempt- 
ingly feasible to deceive any purchaser who 
has no actual knowledge of importation, and 
does not possess the acute experience of a 
practised gunsmith. I have already mention- 
ed the importance of a high degree of finish, 
though plainness, as indication of a first-rate 
gun. But this is not all. Remember that a 
good article must always command a ‘good 
price. If you step into a salesman’s, with fif- 
teen or twenty-five dollars in your pocket, 
thinking, as too many greenhorns do, that you 
can purchase a good, London-made double- 
barrel at such a price, you deserve to be 
fobbed off, as you probably will, with a taw- 
dry, highly varnished piece of American cast 
iron. If your residence be in the country, you 
may easily fall into the belief that you have 
made an excellent bargain, for there is not 
much danger that any of the five dollar “ sin- 
gles,” and ten dollar “ doubles,”’—which 
now comprise the staple of village firearms— 
will outshoot your own piece. But compare 
it with a veritable Manton, Purdey, or Rich- 
ards, and eheu gaudia fugentia! your glory 
shall be humbled in the dust. he fact is, 
that, greatly as prices have been lowered 
within the last twenty years, I would not 
care to give, for such a double as I have de- 
scribed, less than fifty dollars. ‘Twelve gui- 
neas is no extravagant price for such a tool, 
in England itself, and I cannot see why cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and passing through a Cus- 
toin-House, should greatly increase the cheap- 
ness of any article. 

To clean a gun,—take out the barrels, see 
that they are perfectly cool, and then plunge 
the lower end five or six inches deep in a pail 
of clean, cold water. Pump the water thor- 
oughly through the barrels with your cleaning 
rod and a piece of tow, soft linen, or flannel. 
‘ After the foulness disappears, use the wire 


a gun aside for a very long time, and wish to 
preserve it from rust, Herbert advises to filt 
| the barrels with melted tallow, which will 
soon harden, and when required, can be read- 
ily melted out. The locks, if tight, carefully 
| used, and oiled, with the cleanest prepara- 
| tions, very seldom need attention. Much 
dirt, however, should never be permitted to 
Feqers When they are cleaned, locks must 
be taken to pieces, in a greater or less degree, 
according to their foulness, As this is a del- 
\icate operation, and, when performed by un- 
skilful fingers, often results in material in- 
|jury to the works, I give Herbert’s concise 
directions, 

“To take a lock to pieces. Put it to full 
cock. Crampthe mainspring (with an instru- 
/ment made for such purposes). Let down the 
|cock and the mainspring will fall off. Unscrew 
and take out the scear. Undo the two screws, 
and take off the bridle. Unscrew, and take 
out the seear-spring. Unscrew, and take off 
the cock. Take off the tumbler. 

To put it together again. 

Put in your tumbler, and screw on the 
cock. Serew on the scear-spring. Set on 
the bridle, with two upper screws. Put in 
the scear. Let down the cock; cramp the 
mainspring ; hook the end of it to the swivel; 
/move it up till it catches on the plate ; un 

cramp it and your lock is together.’ 

As regards shooting on the wing, I advise 
the tyro to dash at once into actual practice 
at game, if he can. If not, it will, of course, 
be necessary to imagine an introductory cru- 
sade against smaller fry—swallows, &c. I 
confess a great disrelish to this species of pre- 
paratory meanness, though it must be admit- 
ted that the tender feelings of our youn 
practitioner, are not likely to be soon Jeu 
ed by — any of his birds fall. He may 
rest assured, that a nobler spirit will arise 
within him, so soon as, in pursuit of truer 
game, he sets forth at that brilliant season, 





“* When the maple boughs are crimson, and the 
hickory shines like gold ; 

“When the noons are sultry hot, aad the nights 
are frosty cold ; 

** When the sky is blue as steel, and the river clear 

as glass ; 

** When the mist is on the mountain, and the net- 

work on the grass ; 

** When the harvests all are housed, and the far- 

mer’s work is done, 

‘* And the woodland is resounding, with the span- 

iels and the gun.” 





Rules for practice are very abundant. I 
know, however, of but one that is essentially 
serviceable, and which may be concisely ex- 





brush with warm water, to remove any frag- 

ments of leading. Rub the outside dry and 

clean, then the inside; make both a little oily 

with a rag properly prepared, and leave them 
44 


pressed in those three great words of Bulwer; 
Time, Faith, Energy. Follow it in truth and 
patience, and sooner or later-yow shall obtain 
your reward, which you may behold already 
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imaged forth by the matchicss pen of glo- 
rious old Kit North: 

“ Look at him now—a finished sportsman. 
“* * * * * * Lord Kennedy himself, 
“ might take a lesson from the straight and 
* steady style, in which, on the mountain brow, 
“ and up to the middle in heather, he brings 
“ his Manton to the deadly level! More un- 
“ erring eye never glanced along brown bar- 
“rel! Finer forefinger nevegtouched a trig- 
“ger! Follow him the whole day, and not 
“one wounded bird. All most beautifully 
“arrested on their flights, by instantaneous 
“ death! Down dropped right and left, like lead 


** on the heather, old cock and hen, singled out 
“ among the orphaned brood, as calmly as a| 





The Birth of the Flowers. 


“ cook would do it in the larder, from among 
“a pile of plumage. No random shot within 
« —no needless shot out of distance—cover- 
“ed every feather before stir of finger, and 
“ body, back, and brain, pierced, broken, shat- 
“ tered |” 

En passant. If you are going out for very 
hard work, and there is danger that your gun 
may need cleaning before the day is over, 
you may escape by using unglazed shot, (or 
if they cannot be procured, cleansing some of 
your own from the black lead, with which 
its surface is usually polished) and mney 


|anointing the edge of your wadding wit 
| mercurial ointment. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“THERE IS NO NIGHT THERE.” 


BY LAURA 8—. 


Wuew shadows from the distant hills, upon the 
valleys lie, (sky ; 
And darkness gathers silently, and saddens all the 
"Tis sweet to look beyond the earth, the scene of 
mortal care, fis no night there !” 
And know there is a “ better land,” and “ there 


When we remember cherished friends, who once 
were by our side, [God, and died, 
Who soon grew weary of the earth, and turned to 
Our hearts deprived of their sweet light, would link 
in deep despair, [*‘ there is no night there !”’ 
But that we know they dwell in Heav’n, and 





The mind that once was strong and glad, is weak 
and gloomy now ; {brow ; 


|The glorious stamp of reason has left the manly 


And fearful are the wand’ring thoughts of hearts 
oppressed with care, fis no night there !”’ 
But such will be released in Heav’n, for “ there 


Happy is he whose day of life, closing with peace- 
ful ray, fhis stay ; 
Descends into the shades of Death, with Jesus for 
And looking upward, calmly treads that region 
of despair, [no night there !”’ 
Believing he shall live with God, and “ there is 





THE BIRTH OF 


THE FLOWERS. 


BY JOHN 8. ADAMS. 


*T was when within a cloudless sky 

A thousand brilliant hues did glow, 
And man, just freed, gazed up on high 

To watch the tide of beauty flow ; 
When first the bow of promise shone, 

And with its glories span’d the earth,— 
That, o’er the world in every zone, 

The beauteous flowerets had their birth. 


"T'was thus—the countless rays that shone 
Within the rainbow’s mighty span, 

Leap’d o’er their bounds, and soon were flown 
From their high places, down to man ; 





Each of the tinted host betook 
Itself to some selected spot, 

Till, seen in every field and nook, 
Earth seem’d most like a fairy grot. 


And when Creation’s lord beheld 

The rainbow-beauties round him strown, 
His soul with glad thanksgiving swelled 

To Him who sent them from His throne. 
And ever since that gladsome hour, 

These glorious things have decked the earth, 
Cultured by that creative Power, 

Whose love and goodness gave them birth. 
























HOLDEN’S REVIEW. 


Elementary Sketches of Meral Philosophy. By the | author, relished his wit, and felt humbled by his 
iepare at. ree M. A. New York: | pungent discipline. Sydney Smith’s repusation 
P was established among the millions of America.— 
As this work has been for two months before the | He had invested money in state stocks and lost; 
American public, and has received, from the pro- but now he had invested in the stock of American 
fessional reviewers connected with the periodical Public Opinion, which has never protested a well- 
press, an unusual degree of attention, and attention endorsed draft for reputation presented from the 
the most flattering aud serviceable, it is hardly ne- | other side of the water, and has sometimes even 
cessary to add another to the favorable criticisms paid those which turned out to be counterfeit.— 
so liberally bestowed and so richly deserved; and | The investment was most fortunate, and Mr. Smith 
it is perhaps not seemly to attempt to add force | secured a fame which will always pay a good divi- 
to the current of popular favor, already fed from | dend to the end of time. 
fountains of such unquestioned depth and such un- | One of his best repartees was suggested by these 
equalied purity. However, for the gratification | same Pennsylvania bonds. A young man had 
of these who have not as yet enjoyed the rich feast | taken occasion, at a social gathering in his etudy, 
of its perusal, it may be appropriate te presenta to compliment him on his varied acquirements and 
brief description and a few extracts, affording a | brilliant style. To this Mr. Smith replied, taking 
view of the book rather than the conclusions of up atthe same time a bundle of Pennsylvania scrip 
the reviewer. that lay on the table, ‘“‘ Young gentleman, I would 
Its author, Rev. Sydney Smith, first became | that thou wert both almost and altogether such as 
widely and generally known among all classes on | I am, except these bonds.”’ 
the publication of his ‘‘ Pennsylvania Letters.”— | These ‘‘ Sketches of Moral Philosophy” are not 
Hitherto his essays had been recognized by the | of the character which would be inferred from the 
readers of “‘ The Edinburgh,” by their strong com- | title. Though they do pertain to philosophy, they 
mon sense and remarkable point of expression, | are neither dry, abstruse, “ transcendental,” or ine 
and by the keen edge of satire, whese wounds, comprehensible; and though indeed concerning 
however, were more than atoned for by the honest moral philosophy, they are not of a grim, austere, 
earnestness which seemed to prompt them, and the | and stern sobriety. Though their title may send a 
most benevolent, overflowing good humer which | chill through the delicate organization of some 
accompanied their infliction. But the ponderous novel-fed mind, or “ bristle up”’ the prejudices of 
Quarterlies are not the circulating medium which some contemner of “ vain philosophy,” who prides 
is passed readily among all classes, and the essays himself on an exclusive devotion to “ common 
of Sydney Smith were read and his reputation | sense,” yet it is to be hoped neither effeminacy 
cherished among the privileged few, until the | will be frightened nor prejudice repelled from their 
broadside he fired into the very beams and | perusal by the odor of a name. They will be 
stays of Pennsylvania, boomed over the Western | found quite spicy enough to stimulate the appetite 
republic, echoed in every valley and roared around | of the former, and quite hearty enough to satisfy 
every mountain top. It seems that the worthy | the craving stomach of the latter. Indeed they 
divine had been deluded into a large investment | are made up of nothing but sense, good -practical 
of funds in Pennsylvania state stocks. Pennsyl-| common sense, set off with a liberal interspersion 
vania unfortunately dipped somewhat into repu- | of the happiest illustrations, the most apposite al- 
diation, her credit fell below par, and those who | lusions, «nd the richest humor. It can hardly be 
had leaned upon it felt that their support was but | called a philosophical work—it does not profess to 
a broken reed. In the very white-heat of wrath— | be one—t is the graceful superstructure built upon 
wrath alas! too truly justifiable—Mr. Smith wrote | a sound foundation of philosophy, rather than the 
the aforesaid letters, setting forth his own griev- | foundation itself. Few, very few books are writ- 
ances and the sin of repudiation, with a vividness | ten more practical, more suggestive, more stimu- 
of description and a scorching satire, only equalled | lating, and altogether more captivating. One 
by the remorseless rigor and pitiless profusion with | gathers from it the luscious, golden fruit, fed by 
which they were used. Ah! there are sentences | the nutritious sap that has flowed up bountifully 
in those letters that “ bite like a serpent and sting from the sustaining root; but the root itself one 
like an adder.” Savage as they were, they went | does not see—that he must dig after in another di- 
through the land, copied from paper to paper, and | rection. Lord Jeffrey has well characterized these 
passed from house to house, till the group around | sketches in the following language : 
nearly every fireside had sympathized with their | “ My firm impression is, that, with few excep- 
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tions, they will do him as much credit as anything | would have equalled the Tower of Babel in height, 


he ever wrote, and produce, on the whole, a strong- 
er impression of the force and vivacity of his in- 
tellect, as well as a truer and more engaging view 
of his character, than most of what the world has 
yet seen of his writings. The book seems to me 
to be full of good sense, acuteness, and right feel- 
ing—very clearly and pleasingly written—and with 
such an admirable mixture of logical intrepidity, 
with the absence of all dogmatism, as is rarely met 
with in the conduct of such discussions. Some of 
the conclusions may be questionable; but I do 
think them generally just, and never propounded 
with anything like arrogance or in any tone of as- 
sumption, and the whole subject treated with quite 
as much, either of subtilty or profundity, as was 
compatible with a popular exposition of it.” 


The lectures were delivered in the Royal Insti- 
tution in the years 1804-5-6. They were written 
to be spoken, and hence the thoughts are clothed 
in the happy colloquial style that interests while 
it instructs and charms while it benefits. It would 
seem that the author himself held them at as little 
value as his Pennsylvania scrip ; for he had deter- 
mined to destroy them, and had actually entered 
on the nefarious deed, when he desisted at the ur- 
gent solicitation of some more appreciative friend. 
Hence parts of some of the lectures are wanting ; 
but, like the missing hand and fore arm of the 
Apollo Belvidere, they but seem to deepen interest 
in the embodied beauty that remains. A few ex- 
tracts are appended, in the hope that they will 
produce a similar effect in awakening an interest 
which will not be gratified except by the perusal 
of the whole work. ‘The second and third lectures 
give a History of Philosophy, in which men and 
systems are pictured to the life. The following 
portrait of Aristotle, made bold by contrast with 
that of Bacon, is capital : 


Certainly the two human beings who have had 
the greatest influence upon the understandings cf 
mankind have been Aristotle and Lord Bacon. To 
Lord Bacon we are indebted for an almost daily 
extension of our knowledge of the laws of nature 
in the outward world; and the same modest and 
cautious spirit of inquiry extended to Moral Phi- 
losophy, will probably at last give us clear, intel- 
ligible ideas of our spiritual nature. Every suc- 
ceeding year is an additional confirmation to us 
that we are travelling in the true path of know- 
ledge ; and as it brings in fresh tributes of science 
for the increase of human happiness, it extorts 
from us fresh tributes of praise to the guide and 
father of true philosophy. To the understanding 
of Aristotle, equally vast, perhaps, and equally 


original, we are indebted for fifteen hundred years 


of quibbling and ignorance; in which the earth 
fell under the tyranny of words, and philosophers 

uarrelled with one another, like. drunken men in 
dark rooms who hate peace without knowing why 
they fight, or seeing how to take aim. Probie 
were multiplied without the world becoming 
wiser; and volumes of Aristotelian philosophy 
Were written which, if piled one upon another, 








and far exceeded it in confusion. Such are the 
obligations we owe to the mighty Stagirite; for 
that he was of very mighty unc erstanding, the 
broad circumference and the deep root of his phi- 
losophy most lamentably evince. 


From the lecture on the Conduct of the Under- 
standing, we select the following on the necessity 
of work in this life: 


It is no more possible for an idle man to keep 
together a certain stock of knowledge, than it is 
possible to keep together a stock of ice exposed to 
the meridian sun. Every day destroys a fact, a 
relation, or an inference; and the only method of 
preserving the bulk and value of the pile is by 
constantly adding to it. 

The prevailing idea with young people has been, 
the incompatiility of labor and genius ; and there- 
fore, from the fear of being thought dull, they have 
thought it necessary to remain ignorant. I have 
seen, at school and at college, a great many young 
men completely destroyed by having been so un- 
fortunate as to produce an excellent copy of verses. 
Their genius being now established, all that re- 
mained for them to do was, to act up to the dignity 
of the character; and as this dignity consisted in 
reading nothing new, in forgetting what they had 
already read, and in pretending to be acquainted 
with all subjects by a sort of off-hand exertion of 
talents, they soon collapsed into the most frivolous 
and insignificant of men. There is but one method, 
and that is hard labor; and a man who will not 
pay that price for distinction, had better at once 
dedicate himself to the pursuits of the fox,—or sport 
with the tangles of Nawra’s hair,—or talk of bul- 
locks, and glory in the goad! There are many 
modes of being frivolous, and not a few of being 
useful ; there is but one mode of being intellectual- 
ly great. 

It would be an extremely profitable thing to 
draw up a short and well-authenticated account 
of the habits of study of the most celebrated writers 
with whose style of literary industry we happen to 
be most acquainted. It would go very far to de- 
stroy the absurd and pernicious association of ge- 
nius and idleness, by showing them that the great- 
est poets, orators, statesmen, and historians,—men 
of the most brilliant and imposing talents,—have 
actually labored as hard as the makers of dictiona- 
ries and the arrangers of indexes; and that the 
most obvious reason why they have been superior 
to other men is, that they have taken more pains 
than other men. Gibbon was in his study every 
morning, Winter and summer, at 6 wm: & Mr 
Burke was the most laborious and indefatigable 
of human beings; Leibnitz was never out of his 
library; Pascal killed himself by study; Cicero 
narrowly escaped death by the same cause ; Milton 
was at his books with as much regularity as a 
merchant or an attorney,—he had mastered all the 
knowledge of his time ; so had Homer. Raffaelle 
lived but thirty-seven years; and in that short 
space carried the art so far beyond what it had be- 
fore reached, that he appears to stand alone asa 
model to his successors. There are instances to 
the contrary; but, generally speaking, the life of 
all truly great men has been a life of intense and 
incessant labor. They have commonly passed the 
first half of life in the gross darkness of indigent 
humility,—overlooked, mistaken, contemned, by 
weaker men,—thinking while others slept, reading 
while others rioted, feeling something within them 
that told them they should not always be kept 


'down among the dregs of the world; and then, 
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when their time was come, and some little accident 
had given them their first occasion, they have burst 
out into the light and glory of public life, rich with 
the spoils of time. and mighty in all the labors and 
struggles of the mind. Then do the multitade ery 
out ‘“‘a miracle of genius!” Yes, he is a miracle 
of genius, because he is a miracle of labor ; because 
instead of trusting to the resources of his own sin- 
gle mind, he has ransacked a thousand minds ; be- 
cause he makes use of the accumulated wisdom of 
ages, and takes as his point of departure the very 
last line and boundary to which science has ad- 
vanced ; because it has ever been the object of his 
life to assist every intellectual gift of nature. how- 
ever munificent, and however splendid, with every 


resource that art could suggest, and every attention 


diligence could bestow. 
He thus portrays the necessity of a valorous 


promptitude in action : 
A great deal of talent is lost to the world for the 

want of courage. Every day sends to their graves 
a number of obscure men, who have only remained 
in obscurity because their timidity has prevented 
them from making a first effort; and who, if they 
could only have been induced to begin, would in 
all probability have gone great lengths in the ca- 
reer of fame. The fact is, that in order to do any- 
thing in this world worth doing, we must not stand 
shivering on the bank, and thinking of the cold and 
the danger, but jump in and scramble through as 
well as we can. 

It will not do to be perpetually calculating risks, 
and. adjusting nice chances; it did all very well 
before the flood, when a man could consult his 
friends upon an intended publication fora hundred 
and fifty years, and then live to see its success 
from seven to nine centuries afterwards, but at 
present a man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and 
consults his brother, and his uncle, and his first 
cousins, and his particular friends, till one day he 
finds that he is 95 years of age—that he has lost so 
much time in consulting his first cousins and par- 
ticular friends, that he has no more time left to 
follow their advice.” 

Lessons from the History of Medical Delusions. By 
Worthington Hooker, M. D., author of ** Physi- 
cian and Patient.”” New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1850. 

Dr. Hooker, in this work, has set forth, in a clear 
and forcible manner, the evils incident to the heal- 
ing art from errors, delusions and quackery. We 
cannot but admire the manly and truly philosophi- 
cal style of this treatise. The causes of delusion 
are set forth with a discriminating analysis, and 
the remedies applied with the skill of an old prac- 
titioner. Dr. Hooker isa man who has thought, 
and knows how to express his thoughits. 


also more liberal and fair in his notions than some | 
of the “‘ regular faculty,” with whom he is proud | 


to hold fellowship. While mindful of these excel- 


lencies in Dr. Hooker’s essay, we cannot but take | 


exception to his strictures on Homeepathy. He 
should not say—no man has a right to say—that 
Homeepathy is absurd. A theory is not absurd 
which is simply impossible to be explained. There 
is nothing in Homeepathy contrary to reason, 
(which constitutes absurdity,) though there may 
be something above reason. There is nothing ab- 
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surd in an infinitesimal dose of aconite removing 
‘fever, for we have constant examples in Nature of 
infinitesimal doses producing striking effects on the 
human system ; as, for example, the imperceptible 
effluvia from the sumach poisoning the body ata 
distance of many yards, and pouring through the 
veins a terrible inflammation. But in reply Dr. 
Hooker says “the jiretended analogy does not 
touch the point at issue, unless it can be proved 
that an infinitesimal amount of any substance, 
musk for example, can be made to emit a stronger 
odor than a large quantity of it.” 
This is not a fair sftement of the case, as we 
‘understand it. The Homeepathist says that the 
greater the disease the more powerful is the effect 
‘of medicine on the diseased part, as the disease 
induces greater sensitiveness, and consequently 
‘the smaller the dose required. Js there anything 
in “the nature of the case” absurd in this? We 
do not say, for we do not know, that this is a true 
principle in Therapeutics; we only insist that it 
may be. The question to be determined is not 
_ whether a minute dose of aconite can cure fever, 
| but whether it does. If we know of this friend or 
| that friend, or the other friend, or a dozen friends, 
who were cured by aconite, we shall say that 
-aconite cures fever, although Dr. Hooker should 
write a bushel of treatises to prove that it was ab- 
‘surd. We do not propose to enter into a defence 
‘of Homeepathy, for we are not a believer in it, 
| while, at the same time, we are not a disbeliever. 
| All we insist upon is this, that the truth or error 
of Homeepathy shall be determined by experience. 
The question is, Does it cure? It is very difficult 
to tell what does cure in any particular instance 
of disease ; but a faithful, continued, fair and can- 
|did observation will determine. In the closing 
words of the treatise, we say that “ the wide do- 
| mains of medical science may, even in our day, be 
secured under the rule of a pure, exact, rational and 
comprehensive OBSERVATION.” 


poe Hygiene ; or, An Examination of the In- 
tellect and Passions. By William Sweetser, M. 
D. New York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 
W» are glad to see that a second edition of this 
work is published, and that the author has met 
with sufficient encouragement to warrant the labor 
of a thorough revision. It is a book needed, for it 
occupies a department altogether too neglected 
both by those who are able to teach and those who 
‘need to be taught. 
| The design of the work is to set forth, in a more 


elaborate manner than has yet been done, the in- 
‘fluence of the spiritual in man upon the corporeal. 
| Health of body is intimately connected with health 
'of mind, and dependent on it. This dependence 
has been little understood and little appreciated. 
| It is all-important that the attention of physician 
and patient should be directed to the subject. 
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methods of Instruction, explained and illustrated. 


By Charles Davies, L. L. D. New York: A. 
1850. 


S. Barnes & Co., No. 51 John street. 

For some years past the study of mathematics 
has been permitted by too many instructors and 
stndents to occupy a secondary position, as a study 
of minor impurtance. We have regretted to see, in 
some of our colleges and universities, modern lan- 
guages and the study of belles lettres substituted 
for this very valuable science, at the option of the 
student, and this substitution not only permitted, 


but actually encouraged by she officers of these in- | 


stitutions. Whether, (as have sometimes more 
than ‘suspected ,) ignorance on the part of those oc- 
cupying the places of instructors, of the importance 
of this science, and of the great benefit those 
placed under their charge would necessarily derive 
from its study, or, unwillingness on their part to 
expend the labor necessary to qualify themselves 
to explain and present the study in such a manner 
as to make it understood and loved by the student, 
has been the cause of this substitution, or what- 
ever it may have been, Professor Davies has ren- 
dered them, and the course of education, a valua- 
ble service in the publication of this work. In a 
very pleasing manner, and in a style of composi- 
tion itself, bearing testimony to the truth of the 
propositions advanced in this work, he has set 
forth the importance of the science of mathematics, 
in cultivating and elevating the mind of man, in 
opening the great temple of nature to his view, in 
dispelling the mists of doubt which obscure his 
mental vision, in making manifest the laws of na- 
ture, discovering its wonderful harmonies, and dis- 
playing, as no other science can display, the wis- 
dom and omnipotence of the Creator. 

We believe that were this book placed in the 
hands of every young man, before he entered upon 
his course of academical study, there would be 
very few saying as is now said, by too many, “ I 
have no taste for mathematics, and of what use 
will the study be to me?” 


Five years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far Interior of 
South Africa. With notices of the Native Tribes, 
and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, 
Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, §c. By 
Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, Esq., of Altyre. 
With [lustrations. In two Volumes. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

Mr. Cumming belongs to a class of individuals 
of so strange a propensity, as to be entirely beyond 
our comprehension. He left England, buried him- 
self in the wilds of South Africa, made a wagon 
his house for years, slept with Hottentots, associa- 
ted with lions, hungered, thirsted, fattened mus- 
quitoes with his blood, and revelled on similar lux- 
uries, for the sake of having good game on which 
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The Logue and Utility of Mathematics, with the best | ity which shows his enthusiasm, while it leads one 


| to suspect that when keeping his journal in that bar- 
| barous land, he forgot the injunction, “ Use not 
| vain repetitions as the heathen do.” His book 
| abounds in incidents, and some of such a charac- 
| ter, that one “ marvels greatly” in their perusal. 


| The Companion. After-Dinner Table-Talk. By 
Chetwood Evelyn, Esq. New York: George P. 
| Putnam. 1850. 
A collection of extracts from the best authors, in 
which Sidney Smith, Lamb, Dean Swift, and 
Coleridge, occupy a large share of room. Books 
| of this character, when well gotten up, as this cer- 
tainly is, are exceedingly interesting, and invalua- 
ble as the ready-at-hand companions of those 
snatches of time, when one can learn a great truth, 
but has no opportunity to take down a great book, 
and can enjoy a rich joke, when indisposed to stir 
up a living joker. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work and Engi- 
neering. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

Nos. 18 and 19 of this work are published. We 
hope that our readers are availing themselves of 
the rare opportunity for instruction, in the art of 
Mechanics, which the successive numbers of this 
admirable work so excellently afford. 


My Peninsular Medal. By an Old Peninsular. 

New York: Stringer & Townsend. 1850. 

One of the “‘ Library of choice Novels,” in the 
course of publication by this enterprising firm. 
The superior paper and typography of this volume 
is worthy of commendation. 


Barnum’s Parnassus: Being Confidential Disclo- 
sures of the Prize Committee on the Jenny Lind 
Song. New York D. Appleton & Company. 
Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 1850. 


A little affair in the book line, the fruit of a tem- 


porary excitement, prepared with a good deal of 
spice, and dealing some excellent hits. 


A Tale. By Miss Dupuy. 
lvol., 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cts.; or cloth, 75 
cts. New York: D. Appleton §& Company. 
Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. 1850. 


The Conspirator. 


A powerfal and thrilling narrative, written with 
great elegance of style, and fonnded upon events 
and incidents connected with the history of one of 
the early Vice-Presidents. The scenes are laid 
chiefly on the Ohio, and in the South-Western part 
of the country. 


George Castriot, surnamed Scanderbeg, King of 
Albania. By Clement C. Moore, LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. Philadelphia : 
Geo. S. Appleton. 1850. 





to practice his rifle! De gi » ‘us non disputandum. 
Mr. C. narrates his experiences with a particular- 





The subject of this work was a distinguished 
military hero of the 15th century, famous for his 
successful encounters with the Turks, and in his 





brave resistance of the Ottoman power during 

23 years, establishing an unequalled reputation for 

prowess in arms. He was the youngest son of a 

Grecian prince, named John Castriot, who reign- 

ed in Epire, a country lying on the gulf of Venice, 

now called Albania. The narrative of his exploits 
has all the interest of fiction, with the additional 
charm which pertains to a truthful history. The 
editor has relied for his authorities, mostly on 

Knolle’s History of the Turks, so highly praised by 

Dr. Johnson, in the 122d No. of his Rambler. The 

work is handsomely published, making a volume 

of 370 pages. 

The Deserted Wife. A Tale. By Emma E. De 
Nevitt Southworth, Author of “ Retribution, or, 
The Vale of Shadows,” §c. §c. One vol. 8vo., 
paper cover, price 38 cents. 

The Newark Advertiser speaks of this work in 
the following terms :—‘‘ The book abounds with 
scenes of intense interest, the whole plot being 
wrought out with much power and effect; no one, 
we are confident, can read it without acknowledg- 
ing that it possesses more than ordinary merit.” 


Ellen Parry ; or, Trials of the Heart. By Olivia. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: 
Geo. S. Appleton. 1850. 

This is one of the best works of fiction that has 
crossed our path for many a day. Its spirit is ele- 
vating and ennobling—and its style refined and 
elegant. It delineates the development of a female 
heart in goodness, strength and loveliness under 
the discipline of bitter adversity and heart-trials. 
Let all who are looking forward to the duties, joys 
and sorrow of the wife and mother, learn the les- 
son it teaches of self-control, resoluteness, pa- 
tience and true-heartedness. 


The Recent Progress of Astronomy ; Especially in 
the United States. By Elias Loomis. Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
University of the City of New York, and Author 
of a Course of Mathematics. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1850. 

The appearance of this work of Prof. Loomis, 
gives us a peculiar pleasure, because it is just such 
a work as we have been asking for, this long time. 
Prof. Loomis has given to the people—to the large 
and constantly increasing class of intelligent read- 
ing persons, who have not opportunity for scientific 
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of the 8th satellite of Saturn, of the great comet 
of 1843, of Miss Mitchell’s comet and others, of 
the late additions to our knowledge concerning 
fixed stars and Nebulae, the ascertained facts con- 
cerning the Milky Way, the motion of the sun and 
fixed stars, &c., &c. 

The work also includes a history of the progress 
of Astronomy in the United States, with an ac- 
count of the various observatories. We are glad 
to see that deserved mention is made of Prof. Al- 
bert Hopkins, Williams College, Mass., who erect- 
ed the first observatory in the United States, plan- 
ning it himself, supervising the work day by day, 
not a few times taking hold with his own hands, 
superintending the construction of much of the ap- 
paratus, and paying a good share of the expense 
out of his own pocket. 

The work also includes an account of the As- 
tronomical expedition to Chili, of the application 
of the electric telegraph to astronomical observa- 
tions, of astronomical publications, and an inter- 
esting chapter on the manufacture of telescopes in 
the United States. Noone can fail to see from 
this brief outline of the contents, that this work is 
one of special interest. Prof. Loomis has made just 
such an addition to the literature of the day as 
needed to be made, and he has affected the thing 
in a style that will do honor to himself, while it 
will greatly extend and deepen the interest in As- 
tronomy, among the American people. 


The Leather-Stocking Tales. By J. Fennimore 
Cooper. Author’s Revised Edition. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 1850. 

Mr. Putnam is republishing the works of Fenni- 
more Cooper in a very handsome and uniform edi- 
tion. Within a few weeks he has published “‘ The 
Deer-Slayer” and ‘‘ The last of the Mohicans.” — 
We hope to present a review of one or both of these 
in the next number. 


The Gallery of Illustrious Americans. Published 
JSrom Brady’s Gallery, 205 Broadway, New York, 
by George P. Putnam, D. Appleton & Co., C. S. 
Francis & Co. 1850. 

Messrs. Brady, D’Avignon and Lester are doing 

a work which ought to entitle them tothe grati- 

tude of all Americans. The publication of the 

portraits of our distinguished countrymen in such 


investigation, but are seeking for information in | a magnificent style is an honor to the country in 


Verrier. Then follow histories of several asteroids, 


Astronomy, a work that will meet their wants pre- | which all participate, aud satisfaction in the por- 
cisely. It presents in a popular form, the most im- 
portant astronomical discoveries of the past ten 
years. Technical terms are avoided as far as pos- | 
sible, and those facts pertaining to the progress of ents in this direction. No. 9 contains the portrait 
the science, which will most interest Americans | 
have been carefully collated. The first section | 
gives an account of the discovery of the planet | 


Neptune, and of the remarkable calculations of Le | 


traits is greatly enhanced by the spirited, graphic, 
concise and elegantly finished biographies. We 
are glad that Mr. Lester is employing his rare tal- 


of Gen. Scott, which is decidedly superior to any 
preceding one. ‘Those who have seen the portraits 
of Taylor and Fremont will hardly credit the pos- 
sibility of an advance on these until they see this 
really grand one of Scott. No. 10 contains the 
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portrait and sketch of President Fillmore, which | 


we think is equal to the preceding one. It could 


not be superior. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Boston Edition. 
Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Nos. 24 and 25 have been published since the 

last issue of Holden’s. No. 24 contains Henry VI., 

and No. 25 Richard III. 

too exalted praise of this splendid edition of Shaks- 

peare, so beautiful and complete is it. ‘The en- 
gravings, which form the frontispieces to eac 
number, are exquisite. 


Address delivered before the Music Teachers’ Insti- | 
tute, held at Nunda, Livingston County, N. Y., 
August 28th to September 7th, 1850. By Rev. C. 
H. A. Bulkley. 


From this gracefully written address, which has | 


been kindly sent to us, we extract the following 
paragraph, which evidences the high ground which 
Mr. Bulkley takes, and which will be endorsed by 
every one who really appreciates music. It will 
be observed, by reference to the ‘‘ Editor’s Table, 
that Mr. Bulkley delivered a poem at Geneva, in 


August, which is to be published, and which we | 


shall bear in mind for the gratification of our 
readers : 


In this view music is not alone the mere expres- 
sion of sound. Thatis but its ephemeral life—a 
passing breath which may die away in the far dis- 
tance, while the source from which it came, and 
its vital presence are still nigh. 
harmony of the immortal life coming from the harp- 
strings of the spirit—the chords and fibres of the 
human heart. It is the kindred conflux of inward 
sentiments flowing on with the stream of existence. 
It needs not absolutely the medium of rythmical 
words or audible tones, to make it felt within the 
soul. 
of the siars, telling of the divine glory. It has an 
inward voice of divine harmony, sounded as it were 
by the angels of one’s own nativity, and heard only 
by the watchful shepherd of one’s own thoughts. 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater, and Sus- 
prria De Profundis. By Thomas De Quincy.— | 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 


This is a book of much original thought, and | 


written with great power. The events of the au- 
thor’s early life are extraordinary, and these re- 
lated in connection with his opium reveries, are 
of an unusual and wonderful character. 


reasonings on the experiences of human life. It is | 
difficult to say how far we are indebted to natural | 
nm or to artificial stimulus for these “ confes- 
sions.”” The author’s intellectual powers must 


One can hardly speak in | 


True music is the ' 


It has a silent language of its own, like that | 


With the | 
wildest vagaries of the imagination excited by the | 
use of opium, are interwoven some most profound | 


Holden's Review. 


Mr. Brady has published a lithograph portrait 
of Jenny Lind, executed by D’Avignon, from a 
| Daguerreotype taken by Mr. B. ‘The lithograph 
| portraits of distinguished Americans, publ ished by 
_ Brady and D’ Avignon, have secured for these gen- 

tlemen a most enviable reputation, which this por- 
trait of Jenny Lind will not injure, though it may 
-notenhance. We regret that it does not give Jen- 
ny’s happiest or best expression—perhaps a copy 
| of a Daguerreotype could not. It gives an idea of 
|strength of character, but the enthusiasm, the 
hearty sympathy, the soul which make the really 
ordinary face of Jenny Lind a face of extraordinary 
beauty when lit up from within, do not find their 
| expression in this picture. 


In the notice given of the Odd Fellow’s Offering 
in the last number, no mention was made of the 
very superior style of its printing, as was fully in- 
| tended. This omission is really regretted, not only 
| because the commendation was richly deserved, 
| but also because it was executed by our friend Mr. 


»»| Grossman, who imparts a positive gratification 


twelve times each year by the “ neatness and dis- 

| patch’’ with which he prints off on his ‘“* Adams’ 
Power Presses’ the large edition of Holden’s 
Magazine. 


Farr oF THE AmeERIcAN InstiTuTE.—This No. 
of Holden’s will reach most of our readers a fort- 
night before the close of the Annual Fair at Castle 
Garden, which always attracts so many people and 
| affords such unexceptionable and wide-spread satis- 

faction ; and thus an opportunity is afforded us to 
remind our friends in the “ rural districts’’ that 
there is no better time to visit New York than the 
| present, which indeed is usually the best time to do 
any good deed. All the curiosities, novel inven- 
tions, exquisite workmanship, rare specimens of 
ingenuity, skill and taste, collected in such sump- 
tuous array once a year at Castle Garden, can now 
| be seen ; the streets are clean; the air is cool, but 
not ‘‘ultra”’ cool ; business is brisk ; merchants look 


happy; the money market is easy; and friends in 
the country will find friends in the city, happy, 
prosperous, and ready to escert them to the Fair— 
to hear Jenny Lind when she returns from the 
_East—to the Art-Union, or to any other place of 


favorite and fashionable resort. The Fair is supe- 
rior to that of any previous year, and we under- 
| stand that $14,000 have been expended in getting 
it up. 


Errata.—In the description of the Suspension 
| Bridge, given in the October number, by the omis- 


have been of a high order, for with a physical sys- | sion of a single type, the length of the contemplated 
tem much impaired and broken down, have they | road from Detroit to Niagara is stated to be 50 
been written. It is the intention of the publishers | miles, when it is in fact 250 miles. This was the 
to issue all the works of this authdr, and we pre- | length in round numbers, given to us when at the 
dict for them an extensive circulation. ' West last summer. 
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ing the manifold forms and changing colors on the 

“plow pleasant is lake, and having notable talk. 
it, on landing at; If there be any miscreant who dares to speak of 
a strange place | the tameness of water scenery, let him take a stand- 
7. _in astrange land, | point overlooking Lake Seneca, and watch her 
hae d stepping off | ev er-varying face as the color comes and goes.— 
fae OM the car into | Like the face of a friend whose expression gives 
s a crowd of por- | \ovidenes of the full tide of feeling flowing in the 
yters, runners, | heart, so from the bosom of the lake seems to spring 
ps latter-day bri- | the source of all that variety which charms the 
igands,”’ loafers, | spectator, and which leads one to watch it hour 
assengers stop- | after hour, inspiring a genuine sympathy. 
ing and passen-/ And then in the afternoon we must go upon the 
“gers going, to spy | lake, in the graceful skiff that is waiting for us in 
a friend bearing | the little boat- house, just visible through the shrub- 
down through the otal, to see the greeting hand | bery at the foot of the garden, and so we did, a 
extended, and to haer the cordial welcome—dis- | quartette of us, with the two “ trebles” admirably 
tinct by the contrast of its music from the huge din | sustained. And there we sailed leisurely about, 
of “ Franklin House,” “ Phoenix,” “ Temperance | and cast anchor, and fished with fine success, and 
Hotel,” ‘ National,” “ Passage Free,” ‘ This | our friend talked of early struggles on the battle- 
way, sir,”’ “‘ Shall I take your baggage, sir?”’—as | field of life, and how it had been a “ rough and 
your friend says, “ You are going right to my house ; | tumble” fight with him for a long while, and how 
my carriage is here in waiting.” Oh! how it re- | he had battled on, and had at last conquered. We 
assures one! And especially grateful is it, when | fejt that his beautiful home was a trophy that en- 
you hadn’t the first idea of meeting any one who | dorsed his words, and we thought that it was worth 
would regard you with any interest deeper than | while to fight on that field where courage always 
the bottom of your purse, and more especially when wins, and where faint-heartedness or faithless- 
the attention was shown without any seeking on | ness alone are beaten, and though the crown is 
your part, and most especially when it was cheer- | not always awarded in this life, yet it will at last 
lessly, coldly, discouragingly raining. It is under | pe given to him who has “ fought a good fight” 
the last head of most especially grateful that the | and has “kept the faith.” 
greeting belongs which reassured us as we landed We had the pleasure, on Tuesday evening, of 
at the Geneva depdt, just at dusk of Tuesday af- | hearing the address of Charles B. Sedgwick, of 
ternoon, August 19th, 1850. And not less super-| Syracuse, before the Society of the Sigma Phi, at 
latively grateful to our feelings was it, to find the | its annual convention, which met this year at Ge- 
lady of our friend at the depét, and to be taken to/ neva, Mr. S. commenced with very felicitous al- 
their charming cottage-house on the border of the | jysions to events pertaining to the society and to 
lake, and there to meet other friends, and to feel | pi, college life, putting the audience in the best 
one’s heart expand in the enjoyment of all this de- | possible humor with himself and each other, and 
lectable companionship. Ah! we shall not soon proceeded to discuss the progressive movements of 
forget the sunshine of that home! the age, regarding what was being done and what 

Geneva is a beautiful place, built, as itis, on the | needed to be done. The views of Mr. S. are libe- 
shore of Seneca lake, with its broad streets adorn- | ral, comprehensive, well wrought out in his own 
ed with many an elegant mansion and tasteful cot-| mind and grounded in personal conviction. He 
tage. ‘The rear piazza of our friend’s dwelling | spoke like one who thinks thoroughly and acts ef- 
overlooks the lake, and its clear water ripples at /| ficiently. There was a soundness of argument, a 
the foot of his garden. It was raining that night, | breadth of survey in his views, a weight in his 
but the next day was one of summer’s best and | words, a directness in the application, and an ele- 
brightest—the air bracing—the sky of deepest blue | gance of style, which combined to make his dis- 
—and the scattered clouds casting their shadows course one of the few not readily forgotten, and 
on the lake with a beauty and variety of combina- | always recalled with satisfaction. The poem of 
tion that seemed to evidence an artistic design, to, Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Mount Morris, delivered on 
charm the lookers-on, carried out by the sun and the same occasion, was warmly commended by 
his vapory assistants. And there sat the sociable , persons of discriminating taste, but we were so un- 
circle in that cool piazza, hour after hour, watch- | ' fortunate as to be unable to hear it. Iti is, however, 
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698 To all our Readers 


to be published, we were told, when we shall re- 
ceive it gladly. 

Of a supper at the Franklin House, served in a 
style that would honor the Astor House, whereat 
some fifty in male attire did valiant service, and 


where the choicest wit poured into the ears of the | 


writer of this article with a perfectly reckless ex- 
uberance, and of various other experiences of a de- 
lectable character, we will not speak in this pre- 
sent time, but will remember if we live a thousand 
years ; and further than this “‘ deponent saith not.”’ 


....Not as a philosopher, or moralist, or natural- 
ist, but as one engaged in extensive correspondence, 
we should arrange humanity in three classes, la- 
belled Mr. Mrs. and Miss; and these divisions 
would necessarily influence us in the manufacture 
of a letter, and materially affect its superscription. 
For certainly it must be “evident to the careless 
observer,’’ that a letter written to a ‘* Mrs.” or 
“ Miss’? must be prepared with a little more care 
and finish than a mere rough-and-ready scrawl to 
a “ Mr. ;”’ and if, in superscribing, one uses Mr. or 
Miss for Mrs., or Miss and Mrs. for Mr., the party 
addressed is not usually as well gratified as if the 
rightful class to which he or she belongs is regard- 
ed. Whereunto tendeth this reasoning? To the 


and Correspondents. 


promised, in a preceding number, to exercise more 
of that grace in regard to a certain remarkable and 
newly-invented soap, manufactured by Messrs. 
Caldwell, Payson & Co., at their establishment, 
corner of Cannon and Rivington streets. We have 
since tried this article, and are satisfied that it pos- 
|sesses peculiar and valuable properties. It will 
wash in cold, warm, hard, soft, or salt water equally 
well, and is excellent in removing stains and greage 
from clothes. Moreover, it can be afforded by the 
manufacturers at a much less cost than the ordina- 
ry soap. 

And in this connection we would say, as a 
matter of proper eulightenment to our readers, that 
Lyon’s Magnetic Powders, which have been ad- 
| vertised in the magazine, are a reliable article ; we 
have known them to be tried in several instances 
with admirable success. 





....We received the other day the foMowing let- 
ter. We give it to our readers as being the only 
specimen of a flower-y style in composition that we 
| ever admired : 

‘*My Dear Frienp,—Allow me to intrude a 
moment upon the incessant occnpation of an edi- 
_tor’s time, to solicit your acceptance of a barrel of 
“extra family” flour, of my own manufacture ; for 





simple ‘‘ conclusion,” that when persons address | which you will find on the other side an order upon 
us, concerning whom we have not the honor to) my correspondents. 

possess the slightest information, they should be| «J hope your domestic arrangements may be 
mindful to impart some slight clue to their “ sex such, that you will personally test the good quali- 
and condition,” that we may know whether it is | ties of the article. It is truly a gratifying reflec- 
man or woman that asks of us a letter ia reply.— tion, that after the manducation of the editor and 
To illustrate our trouble: to-day we have received | the subsequent processes of incorporation, the more 
a piece of poetry, very pleasantly written, which | spiritual essences and properties of this flour may 
we shall publish. The author has signed his or) be exhaled and diffused widely through that most 


her (whichever it may be) family name in full, but 
the christian name only by initials “‘ M. H.”” He 
or she requests an answer, and offers us more of 
his or her writings, if we wish them. Now, we 
should be very happy to reply to his or her letter ; 
we want more of his or her poetry ; but does he or 
she suppose that we shall write when we don’t 
know whether he is she, or vice versa. By no 
means, sir! By nomeans,madam! If we had the 
analytic or synthetic genius of Agassiz, who can 
decide from a single bone to what genus and spe- 
cies its owner belonged, we might be able to de- 
termine from the skeleton of an initial signature to 
which of our three grand divisions its owner per- 
tains—but said genius is wanting. If a letter 
comes, signed J. Smith, we cannot tell, for the life 
of us, whether it is John Smith or Julia Smith; 


excellent periodical, ‘ Holden’s Magazine.’ 

** Wishing you all imaginable good fortune, Iam, 

** Truly, your friend, ———.” 

It was written by a college friend, one whose 
friendship weighs in the scales of our esteem over 
‘* 60 Ibs. to the bushel.’”? We sat together in reci- 
tation during our college course, studied together, 
beat each other in chess, read German together, 
‘* hooked”’ for oysters in company, and revelled in 
the same rich jokes, (always from him)—and they 
| were “the finest of the wheat.”” Ah! we love to 
think of those days, the glorious days of academic 
life! And as we do, emotion—joyous, glad emo- 
| tion—rises like good leaven. Our friend was known 
| among the faculty as one of the best scholars in his 
| class, and among the students as one whose jokes 
| were always marked “ good for family use.”” We 





and even if we should “ guess,”’ and guess rightly, | wish him the best success in the line of life he has 

we cannot say whether it is Miss Jnlia Smith or adopted. Suecess is sure to be his in any honor- 

Mrs. Julia Smith. We have tried the sport of | able calling. May the barrel of his life-enjoyment 

Writing on guess-work, but it’s—*‘ nogo ;”” we have | never weigh less than 196 Ibs., and may the wife 

not guessed rightly in one individual instance.— | he has yet to “ take unto himself”’ be like the flour 

Ladies and gentlemén, be a little more explicit! he sent us, sweet, pure, able to make the best of 
.... Speaking of explicitness reminds us that we bread, and in all respects “ extra family.” 
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....If our readers have been one-half as enthu- 
siastic as they ought, in regard to the advent of 
Jenny Lind, and the.impression made by her music, 
they have perused, with delight and interest, the 
teeming columns of the city Press concerning her, 
and will be ready to exense us from furnishing in 
our “‘ monthly talk” an elaborate critique—and yet 
our individual impressions we are ready to give for 
what they are worth. We were at the first con- 
cert, caught the first glimpse of Jenny on her first 
appearance before an American public, assisted in 
composing an audience of 7000 people, who rose as 
one man to greet her, heard the first low, sweet 
note that came tremulously over the vast crowd 
and hushed it into perfect silence, and felt the elec- 
tric thrill experienced by all, as a deeper chord was 
touched in the “ heart of hearts” than music ever 
touched before. Oh, there’s nothing like it! She’s 
Jenny Linp—all that anybody ever said she was. 
Such a thrilling beauty as there is in her voice, 
such magnificence of tone, such melting exquisite- 
ness of melody! 

But hold! we firmly resolved not to become ex- 
cited in penning this article; but with a cool so- 
briety that has weight with sober, sensible people, 
give our candid impressions, and now in one min- 
ute we are all in a glow at the mere recalling of 
those angelic notes of Jenny Lind’s. Angelic, 
did we say? No; they were not angelic—they 
were human—they were Jenny Lind’s. Pardon 
the expression, dear reader, for if you have heard 
her, with you, too, has the line between the natural 
and the supernatural become dimly defined. 

We had heard good singing sufficiently, be that 
more or less, to form a conception of what compass 
and sweetness and power of voice would satisfy 
us. Our conception, though very likely inferior to 
that formed by others, was, at least, higher, far 
higher than anything we had experienced. Our 
anticipations, too, of Jenny were high, we feared 
too high, but not equalling our conception of what 
might be effected by the human voice, for we did 
not dare a fight so lofty. Reader, our anticipa- 
tions were surpassed, vur conception was realized. 
Yes—it was there before us, embodied in the note 
that swelled in unequalled cadence from the throat 
of Jenny Lind. We had held it before in imagina- 
tion, we had heard it in dreams, but now it came 
pouring into our ears from a living voice, and the 
longing ot the past was satisfied in its melody. Our 
tears do not lie near the surface, we think, and yet 
she had scarcely began to sing, when she struck a 
note that thrilled every nerve, and the tears started 
to our eyes from very excitement of the music. Oh! 
there is such unequalled volume to her voice, it is 
ao surpassingly full and rich, with such a broad 
circumference, and it seems to fill the whole air 
with such generous exuberance! and then at times 
she will sound a low, soft note, so low as to be 
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scarcely audible, seeming to come from some far- 
off distance, and yet so distinct as to be heard in 
|the farthest corner with a clearness equal tc its 
| starting point, and she will lengthen out that note 
| till every other sound has become absorbed in that 
_one low melody, till every one of 7000 people seem- 
ed to have ceased breathing—and most have; and 
then when it dies away at last in a gentle swell, 
‘oh! how the enthusiasm bursts over all barriers, 
and the very foundations of the old castle tremble 
with the tumultuousness of the applause! And 
yet she does not appear to be singing to gain ap- 
| plause, or with any special reference to the charm- 
ing of an audience, any more than the spring-bird 
that swells its throat so enthusiastically of a June 
morning. And this is one source of her bewitching 
power—the simplicity and naturalness of her de- 
portment. This is united also with a dignity of 
manner which characterizes the true woman. She 
looks and moves and sings as if she had never come 
to think of herself as the ‘‘ admired of all admirers,” 
the queen songstress of the world. Applause the 
most unbounded, and adulation the most devoted, 
seem not to have troubled with any marring breath 
the resplendent lustre of her native simplicity.— 
People say ‘‘she sings like a bird ;” and so she 
does ; but it is because she seems to sing for the 
love of it, just as the morning bird does. Of course, 
she is conscious of the gratification of her andience, 
as the bird is not—it evidently gives her pleasure 
to see the enthusiasm of the response to her music, 
bat it is not because her vanity is gratified, but she 
enjoys it because she is imparting happiness to 
those about her. Benevolence, kindly sympathy, 
loveliness of character beam forth from her face. 
She is not handsome, but she has a face remark- 
able for the character written on it and the soul 
expressed in it. At times it grows to be beautiful, 
as the glow of sympathy warms the cheek, and the 
light of genius radiates from the eye. It is a face 
one could learn so easily to love, a winning face, 
one that has a certain magnetism about it which 
makes you long to know its possessor more inti- 
mately, that the beauty of her character may be 
loved more truly. Ah! it isa choice mission to 
fulfil—that of Jenny Lind—a mission the queens 
of the earth might envy her, and the good thank 
Heaven that it is given her to fulfil. Itis a beau- 
tiful work to gather together, night after night, 
7000 people, and to pour joy into the heart of each 
and every one; to assemble under one roof the 
glad and the gay, the sorrowing and the suffering ; 
to kindle with a new lustre the radiant eye of 
youth, and quicken with a young warmth the tar- 
rying pulse of age; to cast a veil of forgetfulness 
| over the secret sorrow, and pour a brighter halo 
round the treasnred joy; to still the throb of pas- 
sion, and hush the low murmur of foreboding; to 
i kindle bright fancies in the imagination of the 
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poet, and to inspire lofty aspirations in the heart 
of the good—aye, to make us all feel that we will 
live better, happier, truer lives. This is a beauti- 
ful mission—beautiful, beautiful indeed! Bean- 
teous daughter of music! nobly art thou fulfilling 
it! 

....We have chanced on the following letter, 
written by a humorous friend of ours, which we { 
give as pointedly expressive of the enthusiasm kin- 
dled by Jenny Lind’s music. To us it seems to tell 
the tale—‘“ hit the spot,” and we think it will im- 
press our readers as decidedly graphic : 

“* My Dear —— :—I am in such an intense state 
of excitement this morning, that I hardly know 
whether Iam ‘in the flesh’ or out of it. I have 
heard and seen Jenny Lind! I was sitting in my 
office yesterday P. M. about 5, meditating upon the 
* sins of omission and commission’ of the last dies’ 
juridicus, when H. rushed in and laid a ticket upon 
my desk, and then without one word of apology or 
explanation, as precipitately retreated. The act 
was in itself very insulting, and had an air of ex- 
treme coolness about it, but his hasty retreat left 
me no means of reparation. Sol pocketed the af- 
Sront, tried to smother my enraged feelings, had 
my hair cut, in-vest-ed myself in a white waistcoat 
and some other ‘ vanities,’ eat no supper and pro- 
ceeded at 6 1-2 P. M. to enter Castle Garden.— 
There I sat until 8 o’clock, the hour of. commence- 
ment, my impatience relieved only by the interest 
of watching the assembling of that vast audience, 
who poured in, in one constant and rapid stream 
till at least 7000 persons stood and sat within the 
immense enclosure. My seat was not among the 
best, but very passable, and good enough for a 
‘dead-head.’ ButI started to tell you about Jenny. 
At length the ‘ full time had come,’ the orchestra 
struck up, the first two pieces were gone through 
with, and Jenny burst forth upon the enraptured 
vision of the assembled thousands. At first I was 
disappointed. but this soon gave way to feel- 
ings of delight, and I felt as I never yet felt under 
the influence of music. Some of her tones went 
through me like an electric shock, and others melt- 
ed me down into a state of dreamy half-ecstatic 
self-forgetfulness, aye, and forgetfulness of every- 
thing, to be aroused only by some louder, stranger, 
more glorious burst of melody. It was a scene 
such as I never witnessed, and one that ‘ the Lind’ 
alone can effect, to see that immense audience sink 
and die away into the most death-like silence, and 
the very hush of stillness—the very limit of utter 
absence of sound, whereon sound itself trembles, 
ere it dies. And in this appalling stillness was yet 
heard the warbled whisper of her voice, clear, dis- 
tinct, well defined, like the first breathings of the 





chemist’s flame in the tube of glass, then rising, 
swelling, louder and yet more loud, still clear and 


weil defined, still thrilling the sense, till it burst | 


| a delay of publication. 
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forth in one full, noble swell, and the arched roof 
sent back the celestial melody. But it’s no use.— 
You can’t appreciate my feeble description. But 
what a roar and shout ef applause succeeded that 
Geath-like silence! Jenny left the stage while 
14,000 hands, and 7000 voices, and 14,000 feet, to 
say nothing of canes and hats, sent up such a tu- 
mult of approval as mortal never had. Come and 
hear her! Sell your old clothes, dispose of your 
antiquated boots, distribute your hats, hypothecate 
your jewelry, come on the canal, work your pas- 
sage, walk, take up a collection to pay your ex- 
penses, raise money on a mortgage, sell ‘ Tom’ into 
perpetual slavery, dispose of ‘ Bose’ to the highest 
bidder, stop smoking for a year, give up tea, coffee 
and sugar, dispense with bread, meat, ‘ garden 
sass,’ and ‘ sich like’ luxuries—only get the needful 
change, only ‘elevate the breeze,’ and then come 
and hear Jenny! ButIam at the bottom of my 
paper and I must close, in a state of excitement 
unparalleled since that of Adam when he woke up 
one fine morning and saw Eve ‘making the tea’ 
and getting breakfast in the back yard of his coun- 
try-seat. Essentially yours, oe 

....An appreciative friend at the West, on the 
renewal of his subscription, writes as follows: 

‘IT can assure you of my sincerity and freedom 
from flattery, when I say that in every number is- 
sued there has been some improvement over the 
preceding one. How long this will last, I cannot 
say. At present rates it must soon arrive at per- 
fection. 

‘* T promise myself much enjoyment from the pe- 
rusal of ‘ The End of It.’ ” 

We like appreciative friends ; and is it passing 
the bounds of modesty to add that Holden’s has 
many such, who write many such encouraging 
letters ? 

....A4 welcome contributor writes as follows : 

‘“* After seeing the manner in which you were 
treated by the gentleman with a hatful of MSS., 
and a case or dirk knife beside it (I don’t know 
which) as pictured forth in your August number, 
an inquiry arose whether, if I sent you anything, I 
should be considered in that old gent’s way; be- 
cause if he should lay hold of your coat again in 
that manner, either your boots would burst or your 
buttons give way. 

** However, I send you enclosed a few lines; 
but, for mercy’s sake, satisfy that old gentleman 
first.” 

The ‘ few lines’’ shall “take their station” in 
the front rank of articles. Beloved friends, don’t 
be frightened by that wood-cut, if it were the 
*‘most unkindest cut of all.” The moral of pa- 
tience, not fear, was appended to it. Be not afraid 
to send contributions, only be not over-anxious at 
If only your contributions 
are short, even patience need not be exercised. 





